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BITSRALT URS, 
THE SON TO HIS MOTHER. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 
There was a place inchildhood that I remember well, 
And there, a voice of sweetest tone bright fairy tales did tell : 
And gentle words and fond embrace were given with joy to me, 
When I was in that happy place upon my mother’s knee. 





When fairy tales were ended, ‘‘ Good night !” she softly said, 
And kiss’d and laid me down to sleep within my tiny bed ; 
And holy words she taught me there—methinks I yet can see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt beside my mother’s knee. 


In the sickness of my childhood, the perils of my prime, 

The sorrows of my riper years, the cares of ev’ry time ; 

When doubt or danger weap me down, then pleading, all for me 
It was a fervent prayer to Heaven that bent my mother’s knee ! 


And can I this remember, and e’er forget to prove 

The glow of holy gratitude—the fulness of my love? 
When thou art feeble, mother, come rest thy arm on me, 
And let thy cherish’d child support the aged mother’s knee ! 





ASLEEP WITH THE FLOWERS 
Fictis jocari nos meminerit fabulis—PuHorpr Prov. 
(N.B..—Some of the following songs have already appeared with music. ) 
CHAPTER I. 

“Methinks, if flowers had voices, they would sing a wondrous sweet mu- 
sic !’ thought I to myself one summer's evening, as I carelessly wandered bya 
brook that meandered through a sweet variety of setting sun-light and shade, 
trees and lowly blossoms, rocky margins and interruptions, that made the little 
petulant water murmur its disquiet ; and then, again, green velvet banks, un- 
der whose sleepy influence it seemed to sink into a motionless tranquillity—like 
an infant tired into slumber by its waywardness and passion ! ‘ 

On one of those damask cushions, as I laid me down, Thompson’s beau- 
tiful lines, from his ‘* Castle of Indolence,” occurred to me, and I whispered to 
myself, 

“A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was ; 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky !” 

I think it is Fontaine that says, “ J’ai toujours cru, et le crois encore que le 
*ommenti est uné chose invincible. I] n’y a procés, ni affliction, ni amour qui 
tienne ;” and I found it so upon this occasion; for though I frequently en- 
deavoured to dismiss my somnolency, that I might enjoy the sweet scene around 
me, it proved to be “ une chose invincible,” and accordingly I was fast asleep 
in a few moments. 

But if my eyes closed upon a sweet scene of this world, they opened to one 
of more delicate beauty and delight in the land of vision. I thought, or dream- 
ed, I was in a place where the flowers were the only animate beings. At first 
melody seemed to me to be a respirable quality of its atmosphere ; for I heard 
soft melancholy cadences murmuring sweet echoes to my own breathings, low 
and gentle as they were, but which afterwards I found were, the flowers’ voic- 
es; and, if ever harmony “rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, and 
stole upon the air,” ‘twasin that dream, wher€® “the painted populace that 
dwell in fields” were the minstrels ! 

The novelty of my situation presented such a mixture of diffidence and de- 
light, fear of intrusion and yet wish to stay, that I should have sunk quite con- 
fused, had not a most gentle strain of indescribable sweetness stolen upon my 
senses, and completely absorbing my attention, left me quite indifferent to 
every other consideration. 

Unused as my mortal ears were to such delicate harmonies, I listened with 
a rapture bordering upon insanity to a whispered Pastorale, that required my 
most breathless attention to follow up; but what was my ecstasy when, at its 
almost noiseless conclusion, I heard breathing distinctly, but still famtly, on 
every side around me, the following , 

CHORUS OF FLOWERS. 
Hear our tiny voices, hear ! 
Lower than the night-wind’s sighs ; 
*Tis we that to the sleeper’s ear 
Sing dreams of heaven's melodies ! 
Listen to the songs of flow’rs— 
What music is there like to ours! 


Look on our beauty—we were born 
On a rainbow’s dewvy breast,* 
Then cradled by the moon or morn, 
Or that sweet light that loves the west! 
Look upon the face of flow’rs— 
What beauty is there like to ours? 


You think us happy while we bloom 
So lovely to your mortal eye ;— 
But we have hearts, and there’s a tomb 
Where ev'n a tlow’ret’s peace may lie. 
Listen to the son : 
What melody is like to ours ? 


ws of flow’rs— 


Hear our tiny voices, hear! 

Lower than the night-wind’s sighs— 
Tis we that to the slecper’s ear 

Sing dreams of heaven’s melodies ! 
Listen to the songs of flow’rs— 
What melody is like to ours ! 

A little emboldened, for I now began to think I was not an unwelcome intru- 
der, I straightway commenced examining the fairy scene that everywhere saluted 
™my enraptured sense. ‘There seemed to be no particular climate influencing 
it; Nature had congregated her wildest varieties into one harmonious link ; 
the seasons, forgetting their animosities, joined hand in hand, and by their unit- 
ed friendliness made all seem tempered down into such gentle peace that, acacias 
and firtrees, snow-drops and roses, myrtles and mistletoes, were all seen embrac- 
ing each other in a happy oblivion of their respective times and localities. 

[ took a pathway that led me gently gown a sloping lawn, determined to 
search every cranny of this wilderness of sweets. I had not wandered far be- 
fore I was riveted with new delight by a low melancholy breathing that issued 
from a thicket of sweet smelling shrubs whose perfume seemed to be the only 
difficulty that its music had to struggle through. Here, laying myself down 
«pon a mossy bank, I listened with astonishment and delight to the — 








| affections and the almost invariable ingratitude that awaits them 


Here in my bow’r— 
Here in my bow’r! 


Moonlight! moonlight! bid him haste to me, 
Or the rude breeze, 
Or the rude breeze 

In his airy flights may venture to woo me 
*Mid the dark trees— 
Mid the dark trees ! 


Moonlight! moonlight! one of Earth’s daughters, 
With a wild lute, 
With a wild lute, 
Last ev’ning so sweet o’er the waters, 
My bird was mute, 
My bird was mute! 


Moonlight! moonlight! think’st thou he’d leave me 
For one so pale. 
For one so pale ! 
Yet, dear moonlight ! if he deceive me, 
Tell not the tale— 
Tell not the tale! 


The jealous minstrel had scarcely ended her sweet complaining, when ano- 
ther gentle voice, but “ less steep’d in melancholy,” arose from a dark stream, 
that silently flowed at the foot of my resting-place, and filled the listening air 
around us with melody and joy. 


SONG OF THE WATER-LILY. 

The Rose has her nightingale—I have my swan, 
Tho’ our loves are but known to a few :-— 

When the rose is decay’d, and the nightingale gone, 
My bloom and my lover are true ! 

Oh ! ‘tis sweet, ere the ev’ning is low in the west, 
To see him spread out his fair wings, 

And float down the stream on his loved lily’s breast 
To slumber while fondly she sings. 


In the fables of old there’s a story that Jove 
Strew’d my leaves o’er the couch of his rest, 

But ’t was only once plumed in the form of my love, 
To my bosom he ever was prest ! 

Oh! ne’er for a moment, with ev’n the first 
Of immortals, could I be untrue 

To the dear one that here from my infancy nursed 
Both my love and my loveliness too! 


Then haste, dearest, haste to your lily that lies 
On the waves of our shadowy stream ;— 

Tone the lyre of your wing* to her fond whisper’d sighs, 
And more than of Heaven she’ll dream ! 

Though they say that the souls of the flowers againt 
May win back their paradise pride, 

Here on these slow waters I'd ever remain 
While you call me your loved lily-bride ! 


The lily ceased, and, startled by the applauding echoes, hid her warm rising 


blushes in the cold deep water, and was heard no more. In vain I pursued the 
path of the streamlet, in the hope of seeing her emerge to let me look upon her 
beauty ; but she came not, and [ wandered on in quest of other enjoyments, 
‘“‘ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies !” 

As I passed bya green lane, there came forth a gentle rush of soft night- 
winds, that seemed to have been chased by some flowers—“ too rudely ques- 
tioned by their breath,” if I might be allowed to infer so from the sweets that 
followedthem. They soon passed on, and once more I was stopped to lis- 
ten to 

THE SONG OF THE ANEMONE. 
Oh! why, my frail love, 
Why dost thou rove, 
Zephyr, why faithless and free? 
You may woo in her bower 
A lovelier flower, : 
But will she adore you like me t 
No—no — 
She will not adore you like me! 


Remember the day, 
When fainting away, 
Zephyr, you whisper'd to me 
There was not a flower, 
In lawn or in bower, 
Would open her bosom to thee— 
No—no— 
Would open her bosom to thee ! 


Oh! then this fond breast 
That loves you the best, 
Zephyr, gave welcome to thee ;* 
Ah! rover, fly on— 
When I’m dead and gone 
You'll ne’er find a flower like me— 
No—no— 
You'll ne’er find a flower like me! 


At the conclusion of this reproachful ditty, I fell into a reverie about devoted 
{ I could not 
but fancy the anemone a beautiful girl that had cast away the jewel of her 
heart upon a worthless one, and who found even in the language of reproach a 
new vent for the protestation of her love and fidelity. I made several attempts 
to throw off my growing and constantly-attendant feeling of morbid disquiet 
and melancholy, till suddenly my ears were merrily assailed by a song of so 
totally a different character from the last, that I hailed it es a timely relief from 
the gloom and misanthrophy I was, half pleased, allowing to steal over me ; and 
accordingly, though with somewhat of a struggle against ‘Il Penseroso,” | 
duly attended to “ L’Allegro” of the 
SONG OF THE BEE-FLOWER.t+ 
I’m the Cupid of flowers, 
A merry light thing ; 
I’m a lord of these bowers, 


* The snowy swan, that like a fleecy cloud 
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Sails o’er the crystal of reflected heaven 
siete : (Some waveless stream), while tt his reedy wings 
SONG OF THE MAY-ROSE The zephyr makes such distant m v, 
Moonlight ! moonlight ! waking above me, That up we gaze upon the twilight stars, 
Thi the } And think it is the spheral mus ANON, 
sled tele tetra 3 Itis either Marmontel,or Dr Hay on Mira r somebody else, who is ¢ —— } 
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And rule like a king ! 
There is not a leaf 
Ever thrill’d with the smart 
Of Love’s pleasant grief, 
But was shot through the heart 
By me—by me—little mischievous sprite ! 
Kindling a love-match is all my delight ! 


ER: 5S SEE. 





I’m the Cupid of flowers, 
And would not forego 
My reign in these bowers 
For more than I know : 
It’s so pleasant to make 
A tall blossom bow, 
And humbly forsake 
Her rash maiden-vow, 
To me—to me—little mischievous sprite ! 
Kindling a love match is all my delight ! 


I'm the Cupid of flowers ; 
And Venus ’own son 
Ne’er bad in his bowers 
More frolick or fun ; 
Like him, too, I’m arm’d 
With my honey and sting ; 
The first till ’'ve charm’d, 
Then the last, and take wing. 
Away—away—little mischievous sprite ! 
Kindling a love-match is all my delight : 
‘“‘In truth, light-hearted minstrel,” said I, at the close of his tuneful merri- 
ment, ‘‘‘ Kindling a love match,’ at one time, has been a ‘ delight’ even unto 


'me: but tempora mutantur, and I am now as blank a page as ever was opened 
| in the chronicles of the heart!” 


So saying, I looked around me for a bed of 
lettuce to lie down upon, and forget my grief; thinking that if it once served 
as an opiate to Venus herself after the death of Adonis, it might, on the present 
occasion, help me to forget the painful memories that were crowding “‘ thick and 
fast” upon my feverish brain. A cluster of green leaves closely entwined in 
each other, for a moment made me think I had found the resting-place I sought 
for : but on stooping down to examine them more minutely, I discovered they 
were “ Lilies of the Valley,” those nuns of the green veil, that they were pre- 
paring their evening hymn ; and as J always respect the devotional exercises ef 
eyery creed and clime, I stood apart in reverential silence te hear the 
VESPER SONG OF THE CONVALL LILIES, 
Listen ! how the breezes swell, 
Like fairy music wreathing 
Through the windings of a shell, 
(Now near, now distant breathing, ) 
Murmurs sweet the choral hymn 
Our green convent duly sends 
To that hour divinely dim, 
Ere night begins or daylight ends ;— 
When the mix’d beauty of the skies 
Has that soft character of mien, 
Which plays upon a girl’s blue eyes 
When suddenly their joy has been 
Shadow’d by thinking of a stranger, 
From whom, though vain and hopeless tie, 
The world or friends could never change her ! 
The dream round which her memory 
Clings close and fond, like ivy on 
The ruin of some holy shrine, 
Whose real life is dead and gone, 
Though life seems wrapping its decline ! 
Listen to the breeze’s swell, 
Like fairy music wreathing 
Through the windings of a shell, 
Now near, now distant breathing ! 
Hark! deep down the silent dell, 
The daughters* of the Night-Wind bear 
The stream of tuneful Hydromel, 
That music poured upon the air! 
Faintly how it falls away, 
A cascade of sweet sighs to rest, 
Almost as noiseless as the day 
Dies in the valleys of the west! 

As they finished their hymn, the fowers closed themselves up in their ‘ green 
convent,” and left me once more alone with my reflections. A twilight vista 
through an aperture in a ‘‘ bosky dell,” gave me a faint view of a distant sea- 
shore, which seemed so lonely, grey, and desolate, that it instantly accorded with 
my soul’s sadness. So, heediess of other temptations that saluted me by the 
way, I rudely trode on, trampling many a fair blossom in my eagerness to arrive 
at what to me is the ecstasy, both in situation and time, of all melancholy plea- 
sure,—a lonely walk along an unfrequented shore on a windyeevening in the 
close of the autumn, when the deciduous trees make their shrill whistlings and 


, 





complaints againt the relentless blast, and the beach-wave of the “ desert sea’ 
(as Homer beautifully calls it) keeps up a constant diapason of restlessness 
and sighs 
The sun was fast sinking behind the glorious architecture that he had been 
for some time constructing with the western clouds; evening, —grey evening 
—was coming slowly on, and I fancied I should have a delirium of enjoyment 
in this my most favourite solitude. But, alas! I was soon deprived of this an- 
ticipation, for a melancholy whisper socn convinced me that I was not alone 
in my grief; and as it breathed its sorrow in such gentl words, I stood stil} 
and heard— 
THE SONG OF THE EVENING PRIMROSE.+ 
Hour beloved, e’en by the cold moon, 
Is thy calm beauty coming soon! 
Why does the sunbeam’s noisy lig 
Linger so long o’er the mountain’s height % 
Hither! come hither, my vesper grey - 
I’ve many a sweet, sad thing to say, 
Evening! Evening! hasten to me, 
"Tis thy own Flower that’s singing to thee! 
‘ ther! come hither! 
Hither! hither! 


Leave me not here to be the scorn 

Of happier blossoms, and forlorn 

On mv lone | fond, foolish Flower, 
fi absent, unkind hour, 


To weep 
wT this cold time, * 


[hat told me to meet him at 


Th ne with my own sweet prime ! 





¢ The Greeks and Latin illed an echo the imac nd the Hebrews DAUGHTER of 
ce 

t The Oenothera ennisof botanists 

* “ The ratbe primrose that forsaken dies,’ 


mula veris 


avs Milton, a 
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Evening! Evening! hasten to me; 
’Tis thy own Flower that’s singing to thee? 
Hither? come hither ! 
Hither! hither? 
« Pshaw !” said I, with an inward feeling of disappointment and vexation, 
« even a flower of the humblest class can rival me in my most sacred, and, as I 


thought, exclusive feelings ; so turning away, I had retraced my steps to the flector, ‘‘ but that involves the whole question, you know.” 


deepest recesses of the wood. Here, again, | imagined I should be free to 
ruminate ; but a series of small sounds, resembling the jangling of sweet bells, 


awoke the moment I sat down; and though in despair of being ever again left | came to be such close companions,” replied Mr. Folair, delighted with the op- 


to my own disturbed communion, I listened with a forced patience to 
THE SONG OF THE HAREBELL. 


List! list! my blue bells are ringing, 

Ye day-flowers round me that lie ; 
List! list ! their low sweet singing 

New tells you the evening is nigh! 
Droop your fair heads, close your bright eyes, 
Every young blossom that loves sunny skies ; 
Did not your Queen tell you last night, : 
Flowers of the day should not see the moonlight * 

Lullaby ! lullaby ! 


List ! list ! my blue bells are ringing, 
Ye day-flowers, sleep o’er the plain ; 
At morn with low sweet singing 
I'll call you from slumber again :— 
Have you not heard that beauty’s fair sleep 
Is ere the dews of the midnight can weep! 
Rest then! when flowers that love the night — 
Look pale and wan, you'll be blooming and bright ! 
Lullaby ! lullaby ! 

The singer had scarcely ceased, when a confused and hurried rustling noise 
of closing leaves convinced me that he had sufficient dominion over the vassals 
under his jurisdiction, or bailiwick. His bells continued to ring on with an un- 
pertinent impatience ; and I was just on the point of remonstrating with him 
for his tyranny and oppression, when my indignation was soothed into perfect 
tranquillity and attention by 

THE CURFEW SONG OF THE DAY-FLOWERS. 
Hark! ’tis our curfew bell ;— 
Dew-dropping hour, 
Stilly and calm, 
O’er leaf and flower 
Breathing balm,— 
Last blush of day, farewell ! 
Sisters ! good night ! 
Sweet be your dreams, 
While the moonlight 
Over you beams ! 
Good night! good night! 
J. A. Wane. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—xrpirep sy “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXX.—( Continued from the Albion of January 26. 


FESTIVITIES ARE HELD IN HONOUR OF NICHOLAS, WHO SUDDENLY WITHDRAWS 
HIMSELF FROM THE SOCIETY OF MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES AND HIS THEATRICAL 
COMP ANIONS. 
Mr. Vincent Crummles was no sooner acquainted with the public announce- 

ment which Nicholas had made relative to the probability of his shortly ceasing 

to be a member of the company, than he evinced many tokens of grief and con- 
sternation ; and, in the extremity of his despair, even held out certain vague 
romises of a speedy improvement not only in the amount of his regular salary, 
ut also in the contingent emoluments appertaining to hisauthorsh:p. Finding 
Nicholas bent upon quitting the society—for he had now determined that, even 


if no further tidings came from Newman, he would, at all hazards, ease h’s mind | 


by repairing to London and ascertaining the exact position of his sister—Mr 
Crummles was fain to content himself by calculating the chances of his coming 
back again, and taking prompt and energetic measures to make the most of him 
before he went away. 


- up the heel of his dancing shoe. ‘I’m only talking of the natural curiosity of 
the people here, to know what he has been about all his life.” 


ee i March 2, 











“ Poor fellow ! it is pretty plain, I should think, that he has not the intellect 
to have been about anything of much importance to them or anybody else,” 
said Nicholas. ; 

“Ay,” rejoined the actor, contemplating the effect of his face in a lamp re- 


‘* What question ?” asked Nicholas. . ; 
“Why, the who he is and what he is, and how you two, who are so different, 


portunity of saying something disagreeable. ‘‘ That’s in everybody’s mouth.” 
“The ‘everybody’ of the theatre, I suppose !” said Nicholas contemptu- 
ously. 

ms it and out of it too,” replied the actor. ‘“ Why, you know, Lenville 
says—” 

‘“‘T thought I had silenced him effectually,” ee Nicholas reddening, 
“ Perhaps you have,” rejoined the immovable Mr. Folair; ‘if you have, he 
said this before he was silenced ; Lenville says that you’re a regular stick of an 
actor, and that it’s only the mystery about you that has caused you to go down 
with the people here, and that Crummles keeps it up for his own sake ; 
though Lenville says he don’t believe there’s anything at all in it, except your 
having got into a scrape and run away from somewhere, for doing something or 
other.” 

“Oh !” said Nicholas foreing a smile. 
“'That’s a part of what he says,” added Mr. Folair. ‘I mention it as the 
friend of both parties, and in strict confidence. J don’t agree with him, you 
know. He says he takes Digby to be more knave than fool ; and old Fluggers, 
who does the heavy business, you know, he says that when he delivered mes- 
sages at Covent Garden the season before last, there used to be a pickpocl.et 
hovering about the coach-stand who had exactly the face of Digby ; though, 
as he very properly says, Digby may not be the same, but only his brother, or 
some near relation.” 

“Oh !” cried Nicholas again. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Folair, with undisturbed calmness, “ that’s what they say. 
I thought I'd tell you, because really you ought to know. Oh! here’s this 
blessed phenomenon at last. Ugh, you little imposition, I should like to— 
quite ready, my darling,—humbug—Ring up Mrs. G., and let the favourite 
wake ’em.” 
Uttering in a loud voice such of the latter allusions as were complimentary 
to the unconscious phenomenon, and giving the rest in a confidential “ aside” 
to Nicholas, Mr. Folair followed the ascent of the curtain with his eyes, re- 
garded with a sneer the reception of Miss Crummles as the Maiden, and, falling 
back a step or two to advance with the better effect, uttered a preliminary howl, 
and “went on” chattering his teeth and brandishing his tin tomahawk as the 
Indian Savage. 

“So these are some of the stories they invent about us, and bandy from mouth 
to mouth !” thought Nicholas. ‘ If a man would commit an inexpiable offence 
against any society, large or small, let him be successful. They will forgive 
him any crime but that.” | 

“You surely don’t mind what that malicious creature says, Mr. Johnson ?” 
observed Miss Snevellicci in her most winning tones. 

“Not I,” replied Nicholas. “If I were going to remain here, I might think 
it worth my while to embroil myself. As it is, let them talk till they are 
hoarse. ‘ But here,”’ added Nicholas, as Smike approached, ‘ here comes the 
subject of a portion of their good-nature, so let he and I say good night toge- 
ther.” 

“No, I will not let either of you say anything of the kind,” returned Miss 
Snevellicci. ‘ You must come home and see mama, who only came to Ports- 
mouth to-day, and is dying to behold you. Led, my dear, persuade Mr. 
Johnson.” 

“Oh, I’m sure,” returned Miss Ledrook, with considerable vivacity, ‘ if 
you can’t persuade him—” Miss Ledrook said no more, but intimated, 
by a dexterous playfulness, that if Miss Snevellicci couldn’t persuade him, no- 
body could. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Lillyvick have taken lodgings in our house, and share our 
| sitting-room for the present,” said Miss Snevellicci. ‘* Won't that induce 


” 


) 


you ! 
“Surely,” returned Nicholas, “I can require no possible inducement beyond 
your invitation.” 
“Ohno! I dare say.” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. And Miss Ledrook said, 





“Let me see,” sail Mr. Crummles, taking off his outlaw’s wig, the better to 





“ ~ handsome as ever,” replied Nicholas, glancing at the late Miss Pe- 
towker. 

“Why, there’s a air about her, Sir,” whispered the collector, “that I never 
saw in anybody. Look at her now she moves to put the kettle on. There! 
Isn't it fascination, Sir?” 

** You’re a lucky man,” said Nicholas. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!” rejoined the collector. “No. Do you think I am though, 
eh? Perhaps I may be, perhaps I may be. I say, I couldn't have done much 
better if I had been a young man, could I? You couldn’t have done much bet- 
ter yourself, could you—eh—could you!” With such inquiries, and man 

more such, Mr. Lillyvick jerked his elbow into Nicholas’s side, and chuckled till 
his face became quite purple in the attempt to keep down his satisfaction. 

By this time the cloth had been laid under the joint superintendence of all the 
ladies, upon two tables put together, one being high a narrow, and the other 
low and broad. There were oysters at the top, sausages at the bottom, a pair 
of snuffers in the centre, and baked potatoes wherever it was most convenient 
to put them. Two additional chairs were brought in from the bedroom ; Miss 
Snevellicci sat the head of the table, and Mr. Lillyvick at the foot; and Ni- 
cholas had not only the horour of sitting next Miss Snevellicci, but of having 
Miss Snevellicci’s mama on his right hand, and Miss Snevellicci’s papa over 
the way. In short, he was the hero of the feast; and when the table was 
cleared and something warm introduced, Miss Snevellicci’s papa got up and pro- 
posed his health in a speech containing such affecting allusions to his coming 
departure, that Miss Snevellicci wept, and was compelled to retire into the bed- 
room. 

“Hush! Don’t take any notice of it,” said Miss Ledrook, peeping in from 
the peas “Say, when she comes back, that she exerts herself too 
much.” 

Miss Ledrook eked out this speech with so many mysterious nods and frowns 
before she shut the door again, that a profound silence came upon all the com- 
pany, during which Miss Snevellicci’s papa looked very big indeed—several 
sizes larger than life—at everybody in turn, but particularly at Nicholas, and 
kept on perpetually emptying his tumbler and filling it again, until the ladies 
returned in a cluster, with Miss Snevellicci among them. 

“You needn’t alarm yourself a bit, Mr. Snevellicci,” said Mrs. Lillyvick. 
‘* She is only a little weak and nervous; she has been so ever since the morn- 
ag” 


“Oh,” said Mr. Snevellicci, that’s all, is it 7” 

“ Oh, yes, that’s all. Don’t make a fuss about it,” cried all the ladies to- 
gether. 

Now this was not exactly the kind of reply suited to Mr. Snevellicci’s im- 
portance as a man and a father, so he picked out the unfortunate Mrs. Sne- 
vellicci, and asked her what the devil she meant by talking to him in that 
way. 

“Dear me, my dear ” said Mrs. Snevellicci. 

“Don’t call me your dear, ma’am,” said Mr. Snevellicci, ‘if you plewse.” 
“Pray, pa, don’t,”’ interposed Miss Snevellicci. 

“ Don’t what, my child?” 

* Talk in that way.” 

“Why not!” said Mr Snevellicci. ‘I hope you don’t suppose there’s any- 
body here who is to prevent my talking as I like ?” 

“‘ Nobody wants to, pa’” rejoined his daughter. 

“Nobody would if they did wan’t to,” said Mr. Snevellicci. ‘I am not 
ashamed of myself. Snevellicci is my name; I’m to be found in Broad Court, 
Bow Street, when I’min town. If I’m not at home let any man ask for me at 
the stage door. Damme, they know me at the stage door I suppose. Most 
men have seen my portrait at the cigar shop round the corner. I’ve been men 
tioned in the newspapers before now, haven't 1? Talk! I'll te!l you what; 
If I found out that any man had been tampering with the affections of my 
daughter, I wouldn’t talk. I'd astonish him without talking ;—that’s my 
way. 

So saying, Mr. Snevellicci struck the palm of his left hand three smart blows 
with his clenched fist: pulled a phantom nose with his right thamb and fore 
finger, and swallowed another glassful at a draught. ‘‘ That’s my way,” repeat- 
ed Mr. Snevellicci. 

Most public characters have their failings; and the truth is that Mr. Snevel- 
licci was a little addicted to drinking ; or, if the whole truth must be told, that 
he was scarcely ever sober. He knew in his cups three distinct stages of m- 
toxicatioa,—the dignified—the quarrelsome—the amorous. When profession- 
ally engaged he never got beyond the dignified; in private circles he went 





“Upon my word! Upon which Miss Snevellicci said that Miss Ledrook was through all three, passing from one to another with a rapidity of transition often 


| a giddy thing ; and Miss Ledrook said that Miss Snevellicci needn’t colour up rather perplexing to those who had not the honour of his acquaintance, 


arrive at a cool-headed view of the whole case. “Let me see. This is Wed-| quite so much; and Miss Snevellicci beat Miss Ledrook, and Miss Ledrook 
nesday night. We'll have posters out the first thing in the morning, announc- | beat Miss Snevellicci. 


Thus Mr. Snevellicci had no sooner swallowed another glassful than he 
smiled upon all present in happy forgetfulness of having exhibited symptoms of 


‘ing positively your last appearance for to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ But perhaps it may not be my last appearance, you know,” said Nicholas. 
“Unless I am summoned away, I should be sorry to inconvenience you by leav- 
ing before the end of the week.” 

‘So much the better,” returned Mr. Crummles. ‘“ We can have positively 
your last appearance, on Thursday—re-engagement for one night more, on Fri- 
day—and, yielding to the wishes of numerous influential patrons, who were 
disappointed in obtaining seats, on Saturday. That ought to bring three very 
decent houses.” 

“Then I am to make three last appearances, am I?’ inquired Nicholas, 
smiling. 

“Yes,” rejoined the manager. scratching his head with an air of some vexa- 
tion ; ‘three is not enough, and its very bungling and irregular not to have 
more, but if we can’t help it we can’t, so there’s no use in talking. A novelty 
would be very desirable. You couldn’t sing a comic song on the pony’s back, 
could you?” 

“No,” replied Nicholas, “‘ I couldn’t indeed.” 

“It has drawn money before now,” said Mr. Crummles, with a look of dis- | 
appointment. ‘* What do you think of a brilliant display of fireworks!” 

“That it would be rather expensive,” replied Nicholas, drily. 
“‘Eighteenpence would do it,” said Mr. Crummles. ‘ You on the top of a 
pair of steps with the phenomenon in an attitude ; ‘ Farewell’ on a transparen- | 
cy behind; and nine people at the wings with a squib ineach hand— all the 
dozen and a half going off at once—it would be very grand—awful from the | 

front, quite awful.” 

As Nicholas appeared by no means impressed with the solemnity of the pro- 
posed effect, but, on the contrary, received the proposition in a most irreverent 
manner, and laughed at it very heartily, Mr. Crummles abandoned the project 
in its birth, and gloomily observed that they must make up the best bill they 
could with combats and hornpipes, and so stick to the legitimate drama. 

For the purpose of carrying this object into instant execution, the manager 
at once repaired to a small dressing-room adjacent, where Mrs. Crummles was 
then occupied in exchanging the habiliments of a melo-dramatic empress for the 
ordinary attire of matrons in the nineteenth century. And with the assistance 
of this lady, and the accomplished Mrs. Grudden (who had quite a genius for 
making out bills, being a great hand at throwing in the notes of admiration, and 
knowing from long experience exactly where the largest capitals ought to go), 
he seriously applied himself to the composition of the poster. ; : 

“* Heigho !” sighed Nicholas, as he threw himself back in the prompter’s chair, 








after telegraphing the needful directions to Smike, who had been playing a | Christmas pantomimes; who could sing a little, dance a little, fence a little 


meagre tailor in the interlude, with one skirt to his coat, and a little pocket 
handkerchief with a large hole in it, and a woollen nightcap, and a red nose, 
and other distigetive marks peculiar to tailors oa the stage. “‘ Heigho! I wish 
all this were over.” * 

“Over, Mr. Johnson!” repeated a female voice behind him, ia a kind of 
plaintive surprise. 

* Tt was an ungallant speech, certainly,” said Nicholas, looking up to see who 
the speaker was, and recognising Miss Snevellici. ‘1 would not have made it 
if I had known you had been within hearing.” 

What a dear that Mr. Digby is!” said Miss Snevellicci, as the tailor went 
off on the opposite side, at the end of the piece, with great applause. (Smike’s 
theatrical name was Digby.) 

“Tt tell him presently, for his gratification, that you said so,” returned 
Nicholas. 

“Oh you naughty thing!” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. “I don’t know, though, 
that I should much mind his knowing my opinion of him ; with some other peo- 
ple, indeed, it might be—” Here Miss Snevellicci stopped, as though waiting 
to be questioned, but no questioning came, for Nicholas was thinking about more 
serious matters. 

“* How kind it is of you,”’ resumed Miss Snevellicci, after a short silence, “to 
sit waiting here for him night after night, night after night, no matter how tired 
you are; and taking so much pains with him, and doing it all with as much-de- 
light and readiness as if you were coining gold by it!” 

‘* He well deserves ail the kindness I can show him, and a great deal more,” 
said Nicholas. ‘“ He is the most grateful, single-hearted, affectionate creature, 
that ever breathed.” 

* So odd, too,” remarked Miss Snevellicci, ‘“ isn’t he 1” 

“God help him, and those who have made him so, he is indeed,”’ rejoined 
Nicholas, shaking his head ° 





9 eae yugnacity, and proposed ** The ladies—bless the sarts !"’ in @ “i0u 
“Come,” said Miss Ledrook, ‘its high time we were there, or we shall have pug ? et ¢ ladie less their hearts !” in a most vivacious 
poor Mrs. Snevellicci thinking that you have run away with her daughter, Mr. oe ‘em,’ said Mr. Snevellicci, looki 1 the table, “I ’ 
wa) love ’e eaid Wc. Mnavallic . . . 

Johnson ; and then we should have a pretty to do. ; Pha NCVENICC!, OOKINg TOUNnG we tane, ove, Gm, 

; 9 sg de Neer iss every one. { 

‘* My dear Led,” remonstrated Miss Snevellicci, ‘‘ how you do talk ! “ak * = 

? “eae yal y ‘ Not every one,” reasoned Mr. Lillyvick, mildly. 
Miss Ledrook made no answer, but taking Smike’s arm in hers, left her friend a“ : a . 
; ; Yes, every one,” repeated Mr. Snevellicci. 

and Nicholas to follow at their pleasure ; which it pleased them, or rather pleas- : 


: 2 . ‘ ; “That would include the married ladies, you know,” said Mr. Lillyvick. 
ed Nicholas who had no great fancy for a téle-d-téte under the circumstances, “T love hich 4 : Sir.” said M ‘ om vel y ‘- ’ y 
os die ob dane. 0 1em too, Sir,’’ said Mr. Snevellicci. 


rr . . The collector jooked into the surrounding faces with an aspect of grave as- 
There were not wanting matters of conversation when they reached the : Pty Reg ita 4 
: . ; os tonishment, seeming to say, “ This is anice man!” and appeared a little sur- 
street, for it turned out that Miss Snevellicci had a small basket to carry home, (mires : } | . Se 
cs ’ prised that Mrs. Lillyvick’s manner yielded no evidence of horror and indigna- 
and Miss Ledrook a small band-box, both containing such minor articles of thea- ain ] 
trical costume as the lady performers usuz varrie and fro every evening ; span , ‘ 
vical costume as th ‘At pe amet cae ally carried to and fro >deaed Mabe em “One good turn deserves another,” said Mr. Snevellicci ‘I love them and 
Nicholas would insist upon carrying the basket, and Miss Snevellicci would in- a 7 : ; ; : - 
; ts ‘ ‘ aes 5 1 pdr 7: 4« | they love me.” And as if this avowal were not made in sufficient disregard 
sist upon carrying it herself, which gave rise to a struggle, in which Nicholas ) ea - : ; ' - 
hoe Wag rr ; ‘ and defiance of all moral obligations, what did Mr. Snevellicci do! He winked 
captured the basket and the band-box likewise. ‘Then Nicholas said, that he “6 hee . : 
: ’ . | —winked, openly and undisgyisedly ; winked with his right eye—upon Hen- 
wondered what could possibly be inside the basket, and attempted to peep in, rietta Lilteviek ; : 
‘ Z ; . 1 é : 
whereat Miss Snevellicci screamed, and declared that if she thought he had a al eos : : 
¥ ; ably 4 : The collector fell back in his chair in the intensity of his astonishment, If 
seen, she was sure she should faint away. This declaration was followed by a : ; : i 
, “ae om ; : anybody had winked at her as Herietta Petowker, it would have been indecor- 
similar attempt on the band-box, and similar demonstrations on the part of Miss : ; . ; ; *: 
; ous inthe last degree; but as Mrs. Lillyvick! While he thought of itina cold 
Ledrook, and then both ladies vowed that they wouldn't move a step further hey ke Teged . : 
. ange ‘ ;, | perspiration, and wondered whether it was possible that he could be dreaming, 
until Nicholas had promised that he wouldn’t offer to peep again. At last Ni-| \ ; i . ay eden sgh 
cholas pledged himself to betray no further curiosity, and they walked on: both Mr. Suevellicei repeated the wink, and drinking to Mrs: Lillyvick in dumb 
tholas pledge se tray ler cuniosity, anc y Wi ot : ‘ : 
rel owt: apellpscroreg pow Poe ap : y show, actually blew her a kiss! Mr. Lillyvick left his chair, walked straight 
ladies giggling very much, and declaring that they never had seen such a wick- Ft ; : : 
od ereatuse in oll (nily Salts et-ctatene ’ up to the other end of the table, and fell upon him—literally fell upon him—ain- 
amen ee ; ti stantaneously. Mr. Lillyvick was no light weight, and consequently when he 
fell upon Mr. Snevellicci, Mr Snevellicci fell upon the table. Mr. Lillyvick fol- 
lowed him, and the ladies screamed. 
‘‘ What is the matter with the men,—are they mad !”’ cried Nicholas, diving 
under the table, dragging up the collector by main force, and thrusting him, all 
doubled up, into a chair, as if he had been a stuffed figure. ‘What do you 
inean todo? what do you mean todo? what is the matter with you ?” 
While Nicholas raised up the collector, Smike had performed the same 
office for Mr. Snevellicci, who now regarded his late adversary in tipsy amaze 
ment 


Lightening the way with such pleasantry as this, they arrived at the tailor's 
house in no time; and here they made quite a little party, there being present, 
besides Mr. Lillyvick and Mrs. Lillyvick, not only Miss Snevellicci’s mama, but 
her papa also. And an uncommonly fine man Miss Sneyvellicci’s papa was, with 
a hook nose, and a white forehead, and curly black hair, and high cheek bones, 
and altogether quite a handsome face, only a little pimply as though with drink- 
ing. He had a very bread chest had Miss Snevellicci’s papa, and he wore a 
threadbare blue dress coat buttoned with gilt buttons tight across it ; and he no 
sooner saw Nicholas come into the room, than he whipped the two forefingers 
of his right hand in between the two centre buttons, and sticking his other arm “ Look here, Sir,” repli d Mr. Lillyvick, | ointing to his astonished wife, “ here 
gracefully a-kimbo seemed to say, “* Now, here I am, my buck, and what have | j, purity and elegance combined, whose feelings have been outraged—violated, 
you got to say to me ?” Sir!” — = 

Such was, and in such an attitude sat, Miss Snevellicci’s papa, wno had been 


om * S ‘Lor, what nonsense he talks!” exclaimed Mrs. Lillyvick in answer to the 
in the profession ever since he had first played the ten-year-old imps in the 


inquiring look of Nicholas. ‘* Nobody has said anything to me.” 


’ ** Said, Henrietta!” cried the collector. ‘ Didn't I see him 
| act alittle, and do every thing a little, but not much; who had been sometimes 


in the ballet, and sometimes in the chorus, at every theatre in London; who| the eye. 
was always selected in virtue of his figure to play the military visitors and the “Well!” cried Mrs. Lillyvieck. ‘ Do you suppose nobody is ever to look at 
speechless noblemen ; who always wore a smart dress, and came on arm-in-arm| me? <A pretty thing to be married indeed, if that was law ” 
with a smart lady in short petticoats,—and always did it too with sach anair “ You didn’t mind it?” cried the collector. 
that people in the pit had been several times known to ery out “ Bravo!” un- ‘Mind it!” repeated Mrs. Lillyvick contemptuously. ‘You ought to go 
| der the impression that he was somebody. Such was Miss Snevellicci’s papa, | down on your knees and beg everybody's pardon, that you ought.” 
| upon whom some envious persons cast the imputation that he occasionally beat ‘* Pardon, my dear?” said the dismayed co!lector. 
Miss Snevellicci’s mama, who was still a dancer, with a neat little figure and “Yes, and maine first,” replied Mrs. Lillyvick. “Do you suppose J ain’t 
some remains of good looks ; and who now sat, as she danced,—being rather } the best judge of what’s proper and what’s ‘improper ?” 
too old for the full glare of the foot-lights,—in the back ground. ‘-'To be sure.” cried all the ladies. ‘Do you suppose we shouldn't be the 
To these good people Nicholas was presented with much formality. The in- first to speak, if there was anything that ought to be taken notice of?” 
troduction being completed, Miss Snevellicci’s papa (who was scented with rum “Do you suppose they don’t know, Sir?” said Miss Snevellicci’s papa, pull- 
and water) said that he was delighted to make the acquaintance of a gentleman | ing up his collar, and muttering something about a punching of heads, and be- 
so highly talented ; and furthermore remarked, that there hadn't been such a| ing only withheld by considerations of age. With which Miss Snevellicci’s 
hit made—no, not since the first appearance of his friend Mr. Glavormelly, at | papa looked steadily and sternly at Mr. Lillyvick for some seconds, and then 
the Coburgh. rising deliberately from his chair, kissed the ladies all round, beginning with 
* You have seen him, sir ?’’ said Miss Snevillicci’s papa. Mrs. Lillyvick. 
“No, really I never did,” replied Nicholas The unhappy collector looked piteously at his wife, as if to see whether 
“You never saw my friend Glavormelly, Sir!” said Miss Snevellicci’s papa. there was any one trait of Miss Petowker left in Mrs. Lillyvick, and finding too 
‘Then you have never seen acting yet. If he had lived ” surely that there was not, begged pardon of all the company with great humili} 
**Oh, he is dead, is he?” interrupted Nicholas ty, and sat down such a crest-fallen, dispirited, disenchanted gnan, that despite 
“He is,” said Mr. Snevellicci, “‘but he isn't in Westminster Abbey, more’s | of all his selfish:ess and dotage, he was quite an object of compassion. 
the shame He wasa Well, no matter. He is gone to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns. I hope he is appreciated there.” 


\ 


So saying Miss Snevellicci’s papa rubbed the t p of his nose with a very yel- 





* Mr. Lilly- 


viek couldn’t bring himself to utter the word, but he counterfeited the motion of 


, 








Miss Snevellici’s papa being greatly exalted by this triumph, and incontesti- 
ble proof of his popularity with the fair sex, quickly grew conviv ial, not to say 
uproarious : volunteering more than one song of no inconsiderable length, and 
| 'ow silk handkerchief, and gave the company to understand that these recollec- regaling the social circle between-whiles with recollections of divers splendid 


ms overcame him women who had been supposed to entertain a passion for himself, several of 


“ He is such a devilish close chap,” said Mr. Folair, who had come up ait st = ms a 7a aay eck” s uid Nic rolas, ‘and how are you jee whom he toast ! by name, taking occasion to remark at the same time that if he 
tle before, and now } ed in the co . Pas aa a Not ‘4 slags pistes Bk a) WUC WEI, OIF, Fre} hed the collector. “There is nothing like the married | had been a little more alive to his own interest, he might have been rolling at 
ce alten ae ’ joined in the conversation sNobody Can ever get anyt ung | s ite, Sir, depend upon it that mo:nent in his chariotand four These reminiscences appeared to awaken 
es What should they cet out of |} 1” asked Nicholas, turnine round wit} | “Indeed s said Nich I s, | ughing re 10 very torturing pangs in the breast of Mrs. Snevellicci, who was sufficiently 
dil ln een y get out of him asked Nicholas, turnmg round with Ah! nothing like it Sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick solemnly. “How do you | o pied in deseanting to Nicholas upon the manifold accomplishments and 
‘ Zooks' me at a fire eater y >, Johnson!” returned Mr. Folair. puil ; oral ~~ ee 1 the collector, drawing him aside, **how do you think she } inerits of her dangliter Nor was the young lady herself at all benind hand in 

s 18 ure eater you aye, Johnson!” returned Mr. Folair, pulling | looks to-night? * displaying her choicest allurements ; but these, heightened as they were by the 
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artifices of Miss Ledrook, had no effect whatever in increasing the attentions of 
Nicholas, who, with the precedent of Miss Squeers still fresh in his memory 
steadily resisted every fascination, and placed so strict a guard upon his beha- 
viour that when he had taken his leave the ladies were unanimous In pro- 
nouncing him quite a monster of insensibility. : 

Next day the posters appeared in due course, and the public were informed, 
in all the colours of the rainbow, and in letters afflicted with every possible 
variation of spinal deformity, how that Mr. Johnson would have the honor of 
making his last appearance that evening, and how that an early application for 
places was requested, in consequence of the extraordinary overflow attendant 
on his performances,—it being a remarkable fact in theatrical history, but one 
long since established beyond dispute, that it is a hopeless endeavour to attract 
people to a theatre unless they can be first brought to believe that they will 
never get into it. ' 

Nicholas was somewhat at a loss, on entering the theatre at night, to account 
for the unusual perturbation and excitement visible in the countenances of all 
the company, but he was not long in doubt as to the cause, for before he 
could make any inquiry respecting it Mr. Crummles approached, and in an 
agitated tone of voice, informed him that there was a London manager in the 
boxes. a 

“It’s the phenomenon, depend uponit, Sir,” said Crummles, dragging Nicho- 
las to the little hole in the curtain that he might look through at the London 
manager. ‘I have not the smallest doubt it’s the fame of the phenomenon— 
that’s the man ; him in the great-coat and no shirt-collar. She shall have ten 
pound a week, Johnson ; she shall not appear on the London boards for a far- 
thing less. They shant engage her either, unless they engage Mrs. Crum- 
mles too— twenty pound a-week for the pair; or I'll tell you what, I'll throw 
in myself and the two boys, and they shall have the family for thirty. 1 can’t 
say fairer than that. They must take usall, if none of us will go without the 
others. ‘That's the way some of the London people do, and it always answers. 
Thirty pound a-week—it’s too cheap, Johnson. It’s dirt cheap.” 

Nicholas replied, that it certainly was; and Mr. Vincent Crummles taking 
several huge pinches of snuff to compose his feelings, hurried away to tell Mrs. 
Crummles that he had quite settled the only terms that could be accepted, and 
had resolved not to abate one single farthing. 

When every body was dressed and the curtain went up, the excitement occa- 
sioned by the presence of the London manager increased a thousandfold. Ev- 
erybody happened to know that the London manager had come down especially 
to witness his or her own performance, and all were in a flutter of anxiety and 
expectation. Some of those who were not on in the first scene hurried to the 
wings, and there stretched their necks to have a peep at him; others stole up 
into the two little private boxes over the stage-doors, and from that position 
reconnoitred the London manager. Once the London manager was seen to smile 
—he smiled at the comic countryman’s pretending to catch a blue-blottle, 
while Mrs. Crummles was making her greatest effect. ‘ Very good, my fine 
fellow,” said Mr. Crummles, shaking his fist at the comic countryman when he 
came off, ‘‘ you leave this company next Saturday night.” 

In the same way, every body who was on the stage beheld no audience but 
one individual; every body played to the London manager. When Mr. Len- 
ville in a sudden burst of passion called the emperor a miscreant, and then viting 
his glove, said, ‘ But [ must dissemble,” instead of looking gloomily at 
the boards and so waiting for his cue, as is proper in such cases, he kept his 
eve fixed upon the London manager. When Miss Bravassa sang her song at 
her lover, who according to custom stood ready to shake hands with her between 
the verses, they looked, not at each other but at the London manager. Mr. 
Crumiasles died point blank at him ; and when the two guards came in to take 
the body off after a very hard death, it was seen to open its eyes and glance at 
the London manager. At length the London manager was discovered to be 
asleep, and» ortly after that he woke up and went away, whereupon all the 
company fe! oul of the unhappy comic countryman, declaring that his buffoon- 
ery war the sole cause; and Mr. Crummles said, that he had put up with it a 
jong time, and that he really couldn’t stand it any longer, and therefore would 
feel obliged by his looking out for another engagement. 

All this was the occasion of much amusement to Nicholas, whose only feeling 
upon the subject was one of sincere satisfaction that the great man went away 
before he appeared. He went through his part in the two last pieces as briskly 
as he could, and having been received with unbounded favour and unprecedented 
applause—so said the bills for the next day, which had been printed an hour or 
two before—he took Smike’s arm and walked home to bed. 

With the post next morning came a letter from Newman Noggs, very inky, 
very short, very dirty, very small, and very mysterious, urging Nieholes to 
return io London instantly ; not to lose an instant; to be there that night if 
possible. 

“T will,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ Heaven knows I have remained here for the best, 
and sorely against my own will; but even now I may have dallied too long 
What can have happened? Smike, my good tellow, here—take my purse. Put 
our thir.gs together, and pay what little debts we owe quick, and we shall be 
in time for the morning coach. I will only tell them that we are going, and will 
return to you immediately.” : 

So saying, he took his hat, aud hurrying away to the lodgings of Mr. Crum- 
mles, applied his hand to the knocker with such hearty good-will, that he 
awakened that gentleman, who was still in bed, and caused Mr. Bulphthe pilot 
to take his morning's pipe very nearly out of his mouth in the extremity of his 
surprise. 

The door being opened, Nicholas ran up-stairs without any ceremony 
and bursting into the darkened sitting-room on the one pair front, found that 
the two Master Crummleses had sprung out of the sofa-bedstead and were put- 
ting on their clothes with great rapidity, under the impression that it was the 
middle of the night, and the next house was on fire. 

Before he could undeceive them, Mr. Crummles came down in a flannel- 
gown and night cap ; and to him Nicholas briefly explained that circumstances 
had occurred which rendered it necessary for him to repair to London imme- 
diately. 

“So good bye,” said Nicholas ; ‘‘ good bye, good bye.”’ 

He was half-way down stairs before Mr. Crummles had sufficiently recov- 





going through a similar ceremony with Smike ; while Master Percy Crummles 
with a very little second-hand camlet cloak, worn theatrically over his left 
shoulder, stocd by, in the attitude of an attendant officer, waiting to convey the 
two victims to the scaffold. 

The lookers-on laughed very heartily, aad as it was as well to put a good 
face upon the matter, Nicholas laughed too when he had succeeded in disen- 
gaging himself: and rescuing the astonished Smike, climbed up to the coach 
roof after him, and kissed his hand in honour of the absent Mrs. Crummles as 
they rolled away.—( To be continwed.) 

eemnalianenn 
SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul. (New and revised edition.) By 

the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. Bentley. 

Journey to the North of India, through Russia, Persia, and Afghanistan. 

By Lieutenant A. Conolly. 2nd edition. Bentley. 

It is not our custom to do more than announce the republications of a work, 
and, in the present instance, the literary merits of those before us are too well 
established to need discussion; but recent events have given great interest and 
importance to the subjects of which they treat, and we shall therefore, from them 
and from other sources of information, public and private, endeavour to make 
our readers acquainted with the countries about to become the seat of war in 
the East, and the parties who are, more or less, likely to be involved in hostili- 
ties. 

A glance at the map of India will show that our north-western frontier is the 
only side on which our dominions are exposed to danger from invasion. The 
Himalayah chain secures the peninsula on the north: between this and the 
ocean are the extensive countries watered by the Indus and its tributary streams, 
through which invaders have made their way into Hindustan, from unknown 
centuries, before the age of Alexanderto the days of Nadir Shah. On this side, 
our frontiers are protected by the River Sutledge and the great Indian desert 
which terminates in the extraordinary salt-marsh called the Runn of Cutch 
Beyond the Sutledge is the kingdom of Lahore, or the Punjab ; the latter name, 
signifying “‘ five waters,” is descriptive of its situation and nature, for it is wa- 
tered by the five tributary streams of the Indus, having the main branch for its 
western, and the Sutledge for its eastern frontier. Between the Punjab and 
the ocean are the district of Moultaun, recently annexed to the kingdom of La- 
hore by Runjeet Singh, and Sinde, a country of irregular shape and indefinite 
frontier, governed by independent Ameers. The main branch of the Indus di- 
vides the kingdom of Lahore from Afghanistan, which was once a very power- 
ful kingdom, aud, when visited by Mr. Elphinstone in 1809, seemed likely to 
rival the ancient monarchy of Persia ; but repeated civil wars have broken it 
into a number of independent principalities, whose rulers are almost constantly 
engaged in petty hostilities. On this account the territories of the Afghans 
1ave excited the cupidity of the Persians on one side, and the Sikhs of Lahore 
on the other, and they have been forced to cede valuable districts to both. 

The position of these countries in no small degree regulates their policy. 
Runjeet Singh, the king of Lahore, has nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by engaging in war with the English. Were our forces withdrawn, it is doubt- 
ful if he could make any permanent conquest east of the Sutledge, for the Mo- 
hammedans hate the Sikks more than any other religious denomination, and the 
Hindus equally detest them on account of their disregard of caste. The Sikh 
religion is a kind of compromise between Hinduism and Islamism, and it is 
equally odious to the members of both. On the other side, Runjeet’s interests 
require him to keep a vigilant watch on the Afghans ; the most valuable por- 
tions of his kingdoin have been wrested from their empire, and his fronticrs are 
—— to their reprisals. 

Little need be said of Sinde ; it was a province dependent on the Afghan 
kingdom of Caubul until the dismemberment of that monarchy : the Ameers 
who govern it possess neither strength nor wisdom ; they are, however, very 
jealous both of the English and of Runjeet Singh, and will, therefore, probably 
do all in their power to prevent the steam navigation of the Indus ; and their 
country commands the mouths of that river. 

In order to understand the political condition of Afghanistan, it will be ne- 
cessary to give a brief summary of its modern history, for which we are chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Elphinstone. At the commencement of the last century, ihe 
two principal tribes of the Afghans were the Ghiljies and the Abdallies, or, as 
they are now called, the Doorraunees. In 1722 the Ghiljies overthrew the dy- 
nasty of the Sdéfees in Persia, and the last monarch of that race resigned his 
crown to their chief Mahmood. Five years afterwards, Nadir Shah delivered 
Persia from the Afghan yoke; and for a very accurate account of this revolu- 
tion we may refer to Fraser’s romance of ‘ The Kuzzilbash.’ Two brothers, of 
the Doorrannee tribe, belonging to the division of it called Suddozye, entered 
Nadir’s service, and were highly esteemed by that conqueror. After Nadir’s 
murder, Ahmed Khan, the ablest of these brothers, withdrew from the Persian 
army, accompanied by the Afghan contingent, seized thirty lacs of rupees be- 
longing to his late master, at Kandahar, and, being thus supplied with men and 
money, founded an independent kingdom. 

Of ‘Timur Shah, the son and successor of Ahmed, nothing more need be said 
than that he left behind him several children, five of whom became competitors 
for his inheritance. The aid of the powerful head of the Baurickzye tribe se- 
cured the victory, in the first instance, to Shah Zemaun ; but this monarch put 
his benefactor to death, and thus rendered the Baurickzyes his enemies. Futteh 
Khan, who succeeded his father in the chieftainship of the tribe ; incited Prince 
Mahmood to dethrone Zemaun. ‘The revolt was successful ; Zemaun was con- 
quered, captured, and blinded. Mahmood’s attachment to the Sheeah sect 
gave oifence to the Afghans, most of whom are Soonnees: they deposed him, 
and placed Shah Soojah on the throne, who, with unusual tendern:ss, spared 
his brother’s life and eyes. It was to Soojah that Mr. Elphinstone went as am- 
bassador in the year 1809. ‘The treaty which was then negotiated was render- 
ed ineffectual by a new revolution. Futteh Khan restored Mahmood to the 
throne, and Shah Soojah sought safety in flight. He subsequently made seve- 
ral attempts to recover his kingdom, but was invariably defeated. 

Shah Soojah has written an account of his life, and we have seen some ex- 
tracts from the MS., copied by his permission. He appears to be a man of 














ered his surprise to gasp out something about the posters. 

*Tean't help it,” replied Nicholas. ‘‘ Set whatever I may have earned this 
week against them, or if that will not repay you, say at once what will. Quick, 
quick ’ 

“We'll cry quits about that,”’ returned Crummles. * But can’t we have one 
last night more !” 

“Not an hour—not a minute,” replied Nicholas impatiently. 

* Won’i you stop to say something to Mrs. Crummles !”’ asked the manager, 
following him down to the door. 

“T couldn't stop if it were to prolong my life a score of years,” rejoined Ni- 
eholas. ‘‘ Here, take my hand, and with it my hearty thanks.—Oh ! that I 
should have been fooling here!” j . 

“ Accompanying these words witli an impatient stamp upon the ground, he 
tore himself from the manager’s detaining grasp, and darting rapidly down the 
street was out of sight in an instant. 

“Dear me, dear me,”’ said Mr. Crummles, looking wistfully towards the point 
at which he had just disappeared ; if he only acted liked that, what a deal of 
money he'd draw! He should have kept upon this circuit ; he’d have been very 
useful tome. But he don’t know what's good for him 
youth. Young men are rash, very rash.” 

Mr. Crummles being in a moralizing mood, might possibly have moralized 
for some minutes longer if he had not mechanically put his hand towards his 
waistcoast pocket, where he was accustomed to keep his snuff. The absence 
of any pocket at all in the usual direction, suddenly recalled to bis recollection 
the fact that he had no waistcoat on; and this leading him to a contemplation 
of the extreme scantiness of his attire, he shut the door abruptly, and retired 
up-stairs with great precipitation. : 

Smike had made good speed while Nicholas was absent, and with his help 
everything was soon ready for their departure. ‘They scarcely stopped to take 
a morsel of breakfast, and in less than half an hour arrived at the coach-office : 
quite out of breath with the haste they had made to reach it in time. There 
were yet a few minutes to spare, so, having secured the places, Nicholas 
hurried into a slopseller’s hard by, and bought Smike a great-coat. It would 
have been rather large for a substantial yoeman, but the shopman averring (and 
with considerable truth) that it was a most uncommon fit, Nicholas would have 
purchased it in his impatience if it had been twice the size. 

As they hurried up to the coach, which was now in the open street and all 
ready for starting, Nicholas was not a little astonished to find himself suddenly 
clutched in a close and violent embrace, which nearly took him off his legs ; nor 
was his amazement at all lessened by hearing the voice of Mr. Crummles ex- 
claim “It is he—my friend, my friend!” 

‘Bless my heart,” cried Nicholas, struggling in the manager's 
are you about ? 

The manager made no reply, but strained him to his breast aga 
as he did so, ‘“‘ Farewell, my noble, my li 
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nmles, who could never lose an opportunity for professio 

display, had ¢ irned out for the ex ress purpose of taking a Pp iblic farewell of 
Nicholas ; and to render it the m re imaposin r, he was now, to that young i 
tleman’s most profound annoyance, inflj ting upon him a rapid suc 1 0 
stage embrace which, as everybody knows, ar perform d by e embracer’ 
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over it This Mr. Crummles did in the tighest style of melo 
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out of the stock pieces. Nor was this all, for the elder Master Crummles was 


kindly feelings, and good temper, but rather deficient in promptitude and nerve 


| Runjeet Singh, with whom he took refuge, robbed him of all his jewels, espe- 
‘cially the Koh-e-Noor. or “ 


mountain of light,” a diamond of immense value 
With some difficulty he escaped from Lahore in 1815, and fled into the British 
dominions, where he has since subsisted on a pension hberally granted by the 
government for his support. 


Mahmood, restored to a throne which he was unfit to occupy, made his son 


Kamraun, jealous of the Afghan nobleman—who des 

ker rather better than the English Earl of Warwick 

zier into his power, and deprived him of sight ; 

death by order of Mahmood. This and cruelty drove the whol 

Baurickzye tribe into rebellion. The brothers of Futteh Khan deprived Mah- 

mood of the greater pait of his dominions, which they shared among themselves 
he Shah fled with his son Kamraun to Heraut. Several minor revolutions 

| followed, and Mahinood finally died of a broken heart, caused by the treason of 

| his son Kamraun j ‘ 

| ‘The Burickzye, brothers, with perhaps the exception of Dost Mohammed 
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| Under their administration the Afghans have been deprived of many rich pro- 
| vinces by Runjeet Singh, including Moultaun and the Vale of Cashmere; while 
their mutual jealousies have involved the country in petty and harassing 
|civil wars Were not Shah Kamraun, the ruler of Heraut, deservedly 
| odious for his manifold crimes, the attachment of the Afghans to the regal 
tribe of the Suddozyes would have long since restored him to the throne of his 
ancestors 
| This historical explanation was necessary, to enable the reader to comprehend 
| 


the present political state of Afghanistan: a few words word will show its rela- | 


tion to the affairs of Persia. When Napoleon was eager to strike a blow at 


the British power in the East, he saw that the aid of Persia was essential to 
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hosiilities would endanger the tranquillity of our frontiers. Lord Auckland’s 
proclamation announces the failure of this negotiation, but gives not a hint re- 
repecting the cause, which we shall endeavour to supply from other sources. 

Dost Mohammed Khan, the head of Baurickzye tribe, and his brothers, well 
aware of the national attachment to the regal tribe of the Suddozyes, live in 
constant fear of Shan Kamraum on one side, and Shah Soojah on the other. 
Kamraun appeared the more formidable on accouut of his occupying Heraut ; 
but as this city properly belongs to the Persian province of ee the 
Afghan brothers instigated the Shah to attempt its recovery. The Russian ad- 
visers of the Persian monarch seconded a counsel which would render him more 
dependant on their court, and Heraut, as we know, was closely besieged. It is 
also known that the place was bravely defended, and that the Shah was forced 
to make an inglorious retreat. 

But this war has increased the unpopularity of the Baurickzye brothers; their 
alliance with the Sheeahs, and their supporting the Persians, have given great 
offence to their Soonnee subjects, and rendered a civil war in Afghanistan pro- 
bable, if not inevitable. All parties, save that of the Bourickzyes, seem agreed 
that nothing but the restoration of the Suddozye dynasty can secure the tran- 
quility of the country, and save it from dismemberment; the choice then lies 
between Shan Kamraun and Shah Soojah, and the British government have de- 
cided in favour of the latter, with, we have reason to believe, the approbation 
of the great majority of the Afghan nation, and the express consent of Shah 
Kamraun himself. 

The chances ef the war are all on our side ; the Afghans have shown at He- 
raut that their proverbial superiority over the Persians is still maintained, and 
that they will never submit to Sheeah rule, Rudjeet Singh will be glad to 
round and seeure his eastern frontiers; the Ameers of Sinde will have their 
independence recognized. The only source from which’ trouble may be 
anticipated, is the difficulty of reconciling the claims of Kamraun and Soojah, 
and these we fear, will not be quite so easily managed as the Indian cabinet 
seems to suppose. 

From the sketch we have given, it is not difficult to unravel the entire sys- 
tem of Russian intrigue. The cabinet of St. Petersburgh is well aware that 
a direct invasion of India by a Russian army is scarcely within the 4 of pos- 
sibility. It is not deceived by the examples of Mahmood of Ghizni, Baber and 
Nadir Shah, which with strange forgetfulness of circumstances, have perplexed 
several Eurepean politicians. ‘These conquerers owed their entire success to 
their light cavalry ; the English were almost the first who taught the Asiatics 
the value of infantry. ‘To attempt British India with the same species of force 
that Nadir brought against the empire of Delhi, would be not less absurd than 
attacking a park of artillery with bows and arrows. But it seemed possible to 
urge an army of Persians and Afghans forward to our frontiers, and to effect a 
union between the courts of Teheran and Caubul, grounded on their mutual 
hostility to the Suddozyes; and we know that a Russian agent—a Captain 
Veitkovich, a Pole,—has been for some time resident in Caubul endeavoring to 
effect and secure this anxiously desired object. Heraut wasa tempting bait to the 
Shah; the removal of Kamraun was even a greater object to Dost Mahommed 
Khan. The defeatofthe Persians before Heraut has baffled the entire scheme, 
and the restoration of Shak Soojah will effectually prevent any attempts for its 
renewal. 

It would be uscless to conceal that all these circumstances will lead to an ex- 
tension of our diplomatic and military relations, which may involve measures 
and expenses not yet contemplated. The restoration of Shah Soojah will pro- 
bably be no difficult matter, but to secure his throne, in a country distracted by 
civil wars for more than a quarter of a century, will require great skill and 
much time. Afghanistan was not only broken into fragments by the Baurickzye 
brothers and Shah Kamraun, but by the chiefs of several tribes who have esta- 
lished their independence. Many, perhaps most, of these will, in the first in- 
stance, profer allegiance, but the value of their loyalty and the endurance of 
their submission are not within the compass of calculation. Ifour Indian forces 
are to become an army of occupation, and remain in Caubul until Soojah is 
perfectly secure, no man can venture to predict the length of its stay. The 
claims of the kings of Caubul to the kingdom of Balkh, will excite the jealousy 
of the Usbegs and Turkomans ; it will be necessary for us to have diplomatic 
agents at Balkh, Bokhara, and perhaps even at Khiva. We have already found 
it advisabie to send missions to Keelaut and Beloochistan. Thus, this move- 
ment, so far from being confined to a single object, must embrace the compli- 
cated politicsof all Central Asia, whose ever-varying relations render the whole 
course of diplomacy difficult and uncertain. 

It is the design of the Indian government to make politics subservient to the 
interests of commerce. With allied powers on both sides of the Indus, there 
would be nothing to impede the steam navigation of that river, and thus pro- 
fitable marts would be opened for British manufactures, which are eagerly 
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Kamraun governor of Kaadahar, and appointed Fetteh Khan his grand vizer. | 
| sia would have to contend against great and obvious disadvantages. 


sought after by the people of Central Asia, but are at present sold at more than 
a hundred per cent. above the cost price at Bombay, owing to the difficulties 
and dangers of land carriage. ‘* What was the good of your revolution?” said 
a traveller to a Mexican peasant. ‘ See,” he replied, ‘this shirt ; in old times 
it would have cost me eight collars—I now get it for one.” This is precisely 
the kind of revolution which the Asiatics can understand ; and if such results 
accompany the restoration of Shah Soojah, it will do more to secure his throne 
than a core of rupees or a myriad of bayonets. 

Lieut. Conolly, in an able appendix, examines all the chances of a Russian 
invasion of India. We shall not follow him through the details, but confine 
ourselves to a few general observations, which will enable our readers to esti- 
mate the probabilities themselves. It seems extremely doubtful whether the 
cabinet of St. Petersburgh has yet formed any definite plan for attacking the 
British power in the East ; vague projects have undoubtedly been formed, and 
some experiments tried, on the chances of support from the Turkomans and the 
Persians. The Russians cannot have both, for no nations are more inveterate- 
ly hostile toeach other; they must choose their bases of operations either on 
the eastern or western side of the Caspian Supposing that they selected the 
eastern side, and made Khiva their base of operations, they must civilize the 
Cossacks and Turkomans, establish a chain of magazines in the desert between 
the Caspian and the Oxus, restore the ancient traffic on that river, and recon- 
cile the feuds between hostile tribes, before they could advance to the foot of 
the Hindti Kusk, and attempt the passes of that mountain chain. This course, 
therefore, would require so much time, labour, and money, with the chances of 
all being spent in vain, that we think it unnecessary to enter further upon its 
examination. 

The second line, through Persia, is more practicable, and it appears that 
Russia has been attempting the necessary preliminaries. It would lead the 
Russians to make Heraut the base of their operations, which they might pro- 
bably have done, had it been captured by the Shah. But even on this line mei 

Her hold 
on the Transcaucasian provinces is anything but secure ; two or three cargoes os 
arms and ammunition sent to the eastern coast of the Black Sea, would suffice 


to cut off all communication between Russia and Persia: even now the Cir- 
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lec isslans, with their imperfect means, m ke the passage ol convoys very inso- 


| his success, and easily engaged Futteh Ali Shah to second his designs. As a 
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| counterpoise, the English negotiated an alliance withthe Afghans. But Na- | 
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poleon’s hands were fettered by the treaty of Tilsit; he became the ally of the 
Russians, and, consequently, the foe of the Persians; and the English once 
more regained their ascendency at the court of Teheran. The Emperor Ni- 
cholas, who seems to have inherited the policy of Napoleon, having gained 


| greater sway over the Persian cabinet than ever the French possessed, it has | 


again become our interest to pay attention to A{ghanistan. Reproaches have 
been very freely exchanged between political parties respecting the decline of 
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British influence in Persia; intruth, no party is to blame. 
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cure. But Persia itself might be rendered an unsafe line of communication 
From among the hundred and more descendants of the late Shah, one could 
readily be found to dispute the throne with the reigning sovereign, if England 


gave a hint that she would countenance the attempt. With the Circassians in 


| their rear, and civil war raging along the whole line of margh from Tabreez to 
i a ‘ | 
| Khan, the present sovereign of Caubul, are incapable of ruling the country. 


Heraut, the advance of the Russians would be far too perilous to be hazarded 
by the most Quixotic government that ever existed ‘ 

In conclusion, we may remark that the present movements are not so mucl 
a new course of policy, as the resumption of the plans formed by the Indian 
government previous to the inopportune mission of Sir Harford 
oO yec ¢ 


Jones. The 
is to cover our frontiers by a powerful allied kingdom, such as Afghanis- 
tan was, and may yet again become ; to substitute a brave and faithful people 
as our outposts, for the cowardly and pertidious court of Teheran Nothing 
ever tended so much to weaken the moral power of England in Asta, a8 oar 
subsidizing the late Shah to attend to his own interests nations 
regarded us as tributaries to a power which they despised. 

Since writing the above, private letters have reached vs from India. It is 
gratifying to know that they fully justify the view we have here taken. The 
subject is, indeed, so ably discussed in one of them, from t!i banks of the In- 
dus, that we shall publish it almost entire, that our readers may understand the 
feelings and hopes of those about to be engaged in the war 


, unding 
surrounding 


“We have sometimes wished for war, and war we are now to have—war 
with the Persians and Afghans, and perhaps the Russians; nay, the Burmese 
and the Nepaulese too are in hostile attitudes; never ™m nd, we have strength 


enough for them all, and are in capital trim and ! rh spirits. The Persians— 
don’t let proud and classic names dismay yo re no longer the pe ople who 
perplexed the Greeks and repulsed the Ro s; they are grievously degen 
rate: sunk in sloth and enfeebled by dissension ; the whole nation lies a ready 
prey like a dead carcass to the vult of Russia. They are brave, but they 
want the united discipline and the unit minds which make bravery available 
-} on the field of battle. The Afghar a more dangerous enemy Their 
country is rich and large, all the m ‘e warlike and all horsemen, and can 
mount a million strong it is i the sound of their prince’s trumpet. But 
sre a divided peopl: - ir of trial they are more likely to cry “Shah 
Sooiah ” than ** Dost Mc and we are di ding a little on this awa 
kening feeling Shah S e descendant of the prince who seized the und 
folt e Afhans on th f Nadir Shah, b vas pushed fro:n this tl by 
se bold brethren, cts, who seized the d, defeated him in some 
r tilee. ar e¢ | themse!ves on the thrones of Pes war. Kandahar, ana 


i usurpers did not reign unmolested ; Prince Kamraun, the nephew 
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of the exiled king, seized Heraut and held it in defiance of the three brothers, | 
whom personal animosities enfeebled, and in spite of the artillery of the Per- 
sians, directed by one of their princes ; while Runjeet Singh, with seventy 
thousand men, disciplined by French officers, at his back, marched against Pes- 
hawar, and, without destroying the king, compelled him to acknowledge his 
authority. When the three brothers accommodated their differences, they felt 
that Shah Kamraun on one side and Runjeet Singh on the other were depriving 
them of the fairest portions of an empire which they called their own ; fear of - 
England alone kept them from warring at once, single handed, with beth those | 


- enemies; they therefore formed, it is said, a league with Burma, Nepaul, and | 


Persia, to dethrone Kamraun, upset Runjeet Singh, and crush our supremacy in | 
India. This hostile array from the coast of Arracan to the mouths of the In- | 
dus we shall break through as easily as an eagle breaks through a cobweb ; but 
a power as ambitious as it is warlike, and powerful as it is ambitious—and which 
our rulers here refrain from naming—is supposed to be pushing those armed 
multitudes upon us: need I say this is Russia, who has already threatened to 
dictate peace to England in Calcutta. The Russians, however, have a long 
way to come, though it is said they are approaching Balkh, and they will find 
crushed friends and triumphant enemies when they arrive. : 

“ In the meanwhile, let me show you the scene of the coming war: if you 
will suppose that you are standing on the side of the Sutledge, where our 
troops are now assembling, | will point it out to you. Look direct towards Con- 
stantino,.le: there Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, lies in the lines, one hun- 
dred good miles before you ; farther on runs the all but unfordable Indus ; on 
your right stands Peshawar, some three hundred and fifty miles off; Caubul, 
distant five hundred miles; while towards the left you may observe Kandahar, 
five hundred miles from the Sutledge, and straight before you Heraut close on 
the Persian frontier, eight hundred and odd miles from where you stand. Now 
if you look far to the left of the line, towards Constantinople, you will see a 
small speck in the Persian Gulf, little more than a hundred miles from Shiraz ; 
it is the Isle of Karat, occupied by British troops ready to penetrate into the 
heart of Persia, while the army from India advances through Afghanistan, de- 
throning one king and restoring another, till they reach the borders of Persia, 
and dictate peace on their own terms. This is no imaginary view of things ; 
the hearts of the Afghans are with their own old line of princes ; and though 
the three usurping brethren are bold and able men, they will not find it practi- 
cable to hold out a long resistance, with a divided people, in opposition to such 
forces as are gathering against them. 

“ You must not imagine that we have courted this war : on the contrary, we 
have done all to avoid it that honour could do. When Persia made war on 
Heraut, when Dost Mohammed attacked Runjeet Singh, and when alliances 
were formed on all sides against us, we sent Macneill to deal with the 
Persians, and Burnes to remonstrate with his friend the king of Caubul ; 
their gentle words were answered by fierce ones, their entreaties with 
threats; a Russian envoy, real or pretended, outbid us in arms, in men, and 
in money, and we were obliged to draw a reluctant sword in defence of 
our empire and our allies. _ the siege of Heraut you may estimate 
the military skill of the Persians; it is a place formidable neither by na- 
ture nor art, yet it has held out for more months than it ought have done days 
against the best army they could muster,—conducted by the science too, it is 
said, of Russian engineers. When they had beaten down the wall, they 
were repulsed from the breach by a counter-battery, raised in the moment of 
extreme peril, by a more scientific head than an Afghan one. The slaughter 
it is said, was severe. Should the King of Caubul call in the Russians in his 
despair, the war may be fierce and long ; before that hour comes, the Russians 
may find something to do nearer their own territory than onthe banks of the 
Indus. 

‘‘From the mouths of the Indus to where the Suttledge is lost among the 
clouds of the Himalaya, all the nations are either in alliance with us or under 
our control. A large portion of this boarded country hasbeen ceded to us by 
princes who preferred safety and — under our sway to a precarious in- 
dependence near such neighbours as Dost Mohammed or even Runjeet Singh. 
This large domain we are rapidly improving by making roads and bridges, and 
turning towns of mud into brick ; and civilizing, by repressing violence and 
wrong, and substituting subordination and peace. The wildest portion of the 
people are sufficiently wild; they surpass all pilferers in their dexterity of 
stealing cattle ; they will carry them off from beneath the watchers’ noses, 
muffle their feet in cloth, or hurry them over the hardest grounds, so that no 
impression can be made that a witness can swear by—I say swear by, for your 
American savage, who can track a man by his footstep for a hundred miles, is 
outdone by ‘the traw’ of our Sutledge; he can distinguish the print of one 
cow’s foot from another ; and such is the confidence reposed in him that his 


ec Albion. 


‘“* Oh, how sharp you are ! takin’ one up afore they’re down.” 

* Not afore they’re down, Larry, for you said it.” 

“Well, if I was down, you, were down on me; so you are down too, you 
see. Ha, ha! and afther all now. Oonah, a pipe is like a Christian in many 
ways :—sure it’s made o’ clay like a Christian, and has the spark o’ life in 
it, and while the breath is in it the sparkis alive ; but when the breath is out of 
it, the spark dies, and then it grows cowld like a Christian ; and isn’t it a plea- 
sant companion like a Christian ?” 

“ Paix, some Christians isn’t pleasant companions at all!” chimed in Mrs. 
Rooney, sententiously. 

“Well, but they ought to be,” said Larry; “and isn’t apipe sometimes 
cracked like a Christian, and isn’t it sometimes choked like a Christian ?”’ 

‘Oh, choke you and your pipe together, Larry! will you never have done t” 
said the widow. 

“The most improvinist thing in the world is smekin’,” said Larry who had 
now relit his pipe, and pce. | himself on a three-legged stool beside the wi- 
dow’s fire. the most improvinist thing in the world,” (paugh!)—and a 
parenthetical whiff of tobacco smoke curled out of the corner of Larry’s mouth 
—‘‘is smokin’ ; for the smoke shows you, asit were, the life o’ man passin’ 
away like a puff—(paugh !)—just like that ; and tibakky turns to ashes like his 
poor perishable body ; for, as the song says— 

“ Tibakky is an Indian weed, 
Alive at morn and dead at eve : 
It lives but an hour, 
Is cut down like a flower. 
Think o’ this when you’re smoking tiba-akky !” 
And Larry sung the ditty as he crammed some of the weed into the bowl of 
his pipe with his little finger. 

‘“* Why, you’re as good as a sarmint this even’in’, Larry,”’ said the widow, 
as she lifted the iron pot on the fire. 

“There’s worse sarmints nor that, I can tell you,’ 
took up the old song again— 

‘A pipe it larns us all this thing,— 
*Tis fair without and foul within, 
Just like the sowl begrimed with sin. 

Think o’ this when you’re smoking tiba-akky !” 


rejoined Larry, who 


Larry puffed away silently for a few minutes, and when Oonah, had placed a 
few sods of turf round the pot in an upright position, that the flame might curl 
upward round them, and so, hasten the boiling, she drew astool near the fire, 
and asked Larry to explain about the fright. 

‘“* Why, I was coming up by the cross road there, when what should I see but 
a ghost—” 

‘*A ghost! ! !” exclaimed the widow and Oonah, with suppressed voices, 
and distended mouth and eyes. 

‘To all appearance,” said Larry ; ‘but it was only a thing was stuck in the 
hedge to freken whoever was passin’ by ; and as! kem up to it there was a 
groan, sol started, and looked at it for a minit or thereaway ; but I seen what 
it was and threw a stone at it, for fear I'd be mistaken, and heer’d titherin’ in- 
side the hedge, and then I knew ’twas only divilment of soie one.” 

“ And what was it ?”” asked Oonah. 

‘** "Twas a horses’s head, throth, in which an owld hat on the top of it, and two 
buck-briars stuck out on each side, and some rags hanging on them, and an 
owld breeches shakin’ undher the head ; ‘twas just altogether like a long pale- 
faced man with high shouldhers and no body, and very long arms and _ short 
legs :—faith, it frightened me at first.” 

* And no wonder,” said Oonah. ‘ Dear, but I think I'd lose my life if I 
seen the like !” 

** But sure,” said the widow, *‘ wouldn’t you know that ghosts never appears 
by day ?” 

** Aye, but I hadn’t time to think o’ that, bein’ taken short wid the fright,— 
more betoken, ‘twas the place the murdher happened in long ago.” 

‘Sure enough,” said the widow. ‘God betune us an harm!” and she 
marked herself with the sign of the cross as she spoke :—‘ anda terrible murd- 
her it was,”’ added she. 

‘“* How was it!” inquired Oonah, drawing her seat closerto her aunt «ad 
Larry. : 

‘Twas a scoolmasther, dear, that was found dead on the road one mornin’ 
with his head full of fractions,’ said the widow. 

‘All in jomethry,’’* said Larry. 

*“* And some said he fell off the horse,” said the widow. 





oath to the identity of such footmark is held good in the courts of law. Of 
this territory Loodiana may be called the capital ; it is a growing place. Simla, 
where our Governor General is just now, sits some two thousand feet higher 
among the hills, while still farther down than Loodiana, stands Ferozpoor, the 
key of our commerce on the Sutledge, now filling with armed bands gathering 
for the strife, and in the hands of an officer of engineers, who is constructing 
quays for the reception of shipping, magazines for our military stores, barracks 
for our soldiers, and securing the whole by bulwarks and batteries. We have 
had fierce heats, heavy rains, much thunder and lightning, and darkness which 
for many days concealed the sun; but the weather is now fine, the five rivers 
will soon be fordable, and our troops will move against Caubul.” 

The only comment we need add is supplied by the latest intelligence from 
Constantinople, whence it appears that the Russians are not at Balkh, nor 
likely to get there ; the Persian army is dispersed, with little prospect of be- 
ing again organized ; the Persian finances are exhausted, with small chance 
of their being recruited, and Mohammed Ali Shah isin a state of helpless 
perplexity from which nothing short of a miracle can relieve hiin.—London 
Atheneum. 


————— 
HANDY ANDY IV. 

[Handy Andy is an old acquaintance of the readers of the Albion ; his ludi- 
crous mistakes and frequent contretems have provoked a large share of risibility 
among them. In introducing him to new readers however, we have little of 
history to bring up, as the previous papers concerning him are nothing more 
than relations of his absurdities, occasioned by his genuine simplicity and igno- 
rance of the conventional usages of society, mixed up, to be sure, with a little 
of Hibernian shrewdness, and proneness to blunder. But Handy Andy, though 
a blunderer almost in his very essence, is brave, faithful, and honest to his inas- 
ter’s interests ; he has strong attachments, many prejudices, and nothing im- 
placable in his nature. He is now in service, and the contest will show who is 
his master, in what he is engaged, and how he conducts himself. We should 
but diminish the readers pleasure by making further preliminary remarks. ] 

When Handy Andy ran to his mother’s cabin to escape from the fangs of 
Dick Dawson, there was no one within ; his mother being digging a few pota- 
toes for supper from the little ridge behind her house, and Oonah Riley, her 
nieco—an orphan girl who lived with her—being up to Squire Egan's to sel! 
some eggs ; for round the poorest cabins in Ireland you scarcely ever fail to 
see some ragged hens, whose eggs are never consumed by their proprietors, 
except, perhaps, on Easter Sunday, but sold tothe neighbouring gentry at a 
trifling price. prt, 

Andy cared not who was out or who was in, provided he could only escape 
from Dick ; so, without asking any questions, he crawled under the wretched bed 
in the dark corner, where his mother and Oonah slept, and where the latter, 
through the blessed influence of health and youth and an innocent heart, had 
brighter dreamsithan attend many a couch, whose downy pillows and silken 
hangings would more than purchase the fee simple of any cabin in Ireland. 
There Handy, in a state of utter exhaustion from his fears, his race, and his 
thrashing. soon fell asleep, and the terrors of Dick the Divil gave place to the 
blessing of the profoundest slumber 

Quite unconscious of the presence of her darling Andy was the widow Roo- 
ney, as she returned from the potato ridge into her cabin depositing a skeough 
of the newly dug esculent at the door, and replacing the spade in its own cor- 

ner of the cabin. At the same moment Oonah returned after disposing of her 
eggs, and handed the three pence she had received for them to her aunt. 
who dropped theminto the deep pocket of blue striped tick which hnng at 
her side. 

“Take the pail, Oonah, ma chree, and run to the wellfor some wather to 
wash the pratees, while I get the pot ready for bilin’ them; it wants scowrin,’ 
for the pig was atin’ his dinner out iv it, the craythur.” 

Off went Oonah with her pail, which she soon filled from the clear spring ; 
and placing the vessel on her head, walked back to the cabin with that beauti- 
fully erect form, free step, and graceful swaying of the figure, so peculiar to 
the women of Ireland and the East, from their habit of carrying weights upon 
the head. The potatoes were soon washed, and as they got their last dash of water 
in tho skeough, whose open wicker-work let the moisture drain from them, up 
came Larry Hogan, who being what is called “ a civil spoken man,” addressed 
Mrs. Rooney in the following agreeable manner : 

“Them’s purty pratees, Mrs. Rooney—Good save you, ma‘ain ' 

* *Deed an’t they are—thank you kindly, Mr. Hogan; God save you and 
yourstoo! And how would the woman that owns you be ? , 

“Hearty, thank you.” . 


~ Will you ste pu 


ws , 
*¢ No—I'm obleeged to you ; I must be aff home wid me; but I'll just get a 
coal for my pipe, for it wint out on me a while agone with the fright 
“Well, I’ve heer’ed quare things, Larry Hogan,” said Oonah, laughing, and 


showing her white teeth ; 


“but I never heer’d so quare a thing as a pipe goin’ 
out with the fright.” 


** And more say the horse fell on him,”’ said Larry. 

“ And again there was some said the horse kicked him inthe head,” said 
the widow. 

** And there was talk of shoe-aside,”’ said Larry. 

** The horse’s shoe was it!” asked Oonah. 

“No, alanna,” said Larry ; ‘ shoe-aside is Latin for cutting your throat.” 

“But he didn’t cut his throat,” said the widow. 

** But sure it’sallone whetherhe done it wid a razhir on his throat, or a 
hammer on his head; it’s shoe-aside all the same.” 

‘* But there was no hammer found, was there?” said the widow. 

“No,” said Larry. ‘ But som people though he might have hid the ham- 
mer afther he done it, to take off the disgrace of the shoe-aside.”’ 

‘** But wasn’t there any life in him when he was found?” 

‘Not ataste. The crowner’s jury sot on him, and he never said a word 
again it, and if he was alive he would.” 

‘And didn’t they find anything at all?” asked Oonah. 

“ Nothing but the vardick,” said Larry. 

“ And was that what killed him ?” 

‘“No, my dear; ‘twas the crack in the head that killed him, however he 
kem by it ; but the vardick o’ the crowner was, that it was done, and that some 
one done it, and that they wor blackguards, whoever they wor, and persons un- 
known, and sure if they wor unknown then, they'd always stay so, for who'd 
know them afther doing the like!” 

‘“‘'Thrue for you, Larry,” said the widow: “ but what was that to the mur- 
dher over at the green hills beyant !” 

“‘Oh! that was the terriblest murdher ever was in the place, or nigh it 
that was the murdher in airnest !” 

With that eagerness which always attends the relation of horrible stories, 
| Larry and the old woman raked up every murder and robbery that occurred 
within their recollection, while Oonah listened with mixed curiosity and fear. 
| The boiling overof the pot at length recalled them to a sense of the business 

that ought to be attended to at the moment, and Larry was invited to take a 
share of the potatoes. This he declined ; declaring, as he had done some- 
time previously, that he must ‘be off home,”’ and to the door he went ac- 
| cordingly ; butas the evening shades had closed into the darkness of night 
he paused on opening it with a sensation he would not have liked toown. The 
| fact was, that after the discussion of numerous nightly murders, he would ra- 
ther have had daylight on the outside of the cabin, for the horrid stories that 
had been revived round the blazing hearth were not the best preparation for go- 
| ing a lonely road onadark night. But gohe should, and go he did ; and it is 
| not improbable that the widow, from sympathy, had a notion why Larry paus- 
; ed upon the threshold, for the moment he had crossed it, and that they had ex- 
| changed their ‘‘ Good night and God speed you,” the door was rapidly closed 
| and bolted. The widow returned to the fireside and was silent, while Oonah 
| looked by the light of a candle into the boiling pot to ascertain it the potatoes 
were yet done, and cast a fearful glance up the chimney as she withdrew from 
the inspection. 

‘“‘T wish Larry did not tell us such horrid stories,” said she, as she laid the 
rushlight on the table: “I'll be dhramin’ allnight o’ them.” 

***Deed an’ that’s thrue,” said the widow; “I wish he hadn't.” 

‘Sure you was as bad yourself,” said Oonah. 

“Throth, an’ I b’lieve I was, child, and I’m sorry for it now; but let us ate 
our supper, and go to bed, in God’s name.” 

“I’m afeard o’ my life to go to bed!” said Oonah. ‘“ Wisha! but I'd give 
the world it was mornin’.” 

“ Ate your supper, child, ate your supper,” said her aunt, giving the example, 
which was followed by Oonah; and after the light meal, their prayers were said, 
and perchance with a little extra devotion, from their peculiar state of mind ; 
then to bed they went. The rushlight being extinguished, the only light re- 
maining was that shed from the red embers of the decaying fire, which cast so 
uncertain a glimmer within the cabin that its effect was almost worse than utter 
darkness to a timid person, for any object within its range assumed a form un- 
like its own, and presented some fantastic image to the eye ; and as Oonah, 
contrary to her usual habit, could not fall asleep the moment she went to bed, 
she could not resist peering forth from under the bedclothes, through the un- 
certain gloom, in a painful state of watchfulness, which became gradually re- 
laxed into an uneasy sleep 

The night was about half spent when Andy began to awake, and as he stretch- 
ed his arms, and rolled his whole body round, he struck the bottom of the bed 
above him in the action, and woke his mother. ‘“ Dear me,” thought the 


































































































































































March 2, 
‘* What do you mane, alanna ?”’ said the aunt. 


Andy gave another roll. “There it is again!” gasped Oonah; and in a 

Pee oe scarcely above her breath, she added, “‘ Aunt—there’s some one under 

the bed !” 

The aunt did not answer; but the two women drew closer together, and held 
each other in their arms, as if their proximity afforded protection. Thus they 
lay in breathless fear for some minutes, while Andy began to be influenced by a 
vision, in which the duel and the chase and the thrashing were all enacted over 

again, and soon an odd word began to escape from the dreamer ;—“ Gi’ me the 

pist’l Dick—the pist’l !”” 

“There are two of them!” whispered Oonah. ‘God be merciful to us !— 

Do you hear him asking for the pistol!” 

“ Screel!” said her aunt. 

“T can’t,” said Oonah. 

Andy was quiet for some time, while the women scarcely breathed. 

‘“‘ Suppose we get up, and make for the door,” said the aunt. 

“T wouldn't put my foot out of the bed for the world,” said Oonah. “I'm 
afeard one o’ them would catch me by the leg.” 

“ Howld him! howld him!” grunted Andy. 

“T'll die with the fright, aunt! [feel ’'mdyin’! Let us say our prayers, aunt, 
for we are goin’ to be murdhered!”” The two women began to repeat with fer- 
vour their aves and ternosters, while at this immediate juncture Andy’s 
dream having borne him te the dirty ditch where Dick Dawson had pommelled 
him, he began to vociferate, ‘‘ Murder! murder!” so fiercely, that the women 
screamed together in an agony of terror, and ‘* Murder! murder !” was shouted by 
the whole party, for once the widow and Oonah found their voices, they made good 
use of them. The noise awoke Andy, who had, be it remembered, a tolerable 
long sleep by this time ; and he having quite forgotten where he had lain down, 
and finding himself confined by the bed above him, and smothering for want of 
air, with the fierce shouts of murder ringing in his ears, woke in as great a fright 
as the women in the bed, and became a party in the terror he himself had _pro- 
duced ; every plunge he gave under the bed inflicted a poke or kick on his mo- 
ther and cousin, which was answered by the cry of ‘* Murder !” 

“Let me out! Let me out, Misther Dick!’ roared Andy. ‘Where am I 
at all? Let me out!” 

“ Help, help! murdher!”’ roared the women. 

“T'll never shoot any one again, Misther Dick—let me up !” 
Andy scrambled from under the bed half awake, and whole frightened by the 
darkness and the noise, which was now increased by the barking of the cur- 
dog. 

“High! at him, Coaly!’" roared Mrs. Rooney; ‘ howld him! howld him!” 
Now as this address was often made tothe cur respecting the pig when Mrs, 
Rooney sometimes wanted a quiet moment in the day, and the pig didn’t like 
quitting the premises, the dog ran to the corner of the cabin where the pig 
habitually lodged, and laid hold of his ear with the strongest testimonials of 
affection, which polite attention the pig acknowledged by a prolonged squeeling, 
that drowned the voices of the women and Andy together ; and now the cocks 
and hens that were roosting on the rafters of the cabm, were startled by the din, 
and crowing and cackling ; and the flapping of the frightened fowls as they flew 
about in the dark, added the general uproar and confusisn. 

“A h!”” screamed Oonah, ‘take yourhands off me!’ as Andy, getting 
from under the bed, laid his hand upon it to assist him, and caught a grip of his 
cousin. 





of his mother’s nose. 

‘**OQonah, they’re murdhering me '’’ shouted the widow. 

The name of Oonah, and the voice of his mother, recalled his senses to An- 
dy, who shouted, ‘‘ Mother, mother, what’s the matter!” A frightened hen 
flew in his face, and nearly knocked Andy down. ‘“ Bad cess to you,” cried 
Andy ; “ what do you hit me for?” 

** Who are you at all?” cried the widow. 

** Don’t you know me?”’ said Andy. 

‘No, I don’t know you; by the vartue o’ my oath, I don’t; and Pll never 
swear again’ you, jintlemen, if you lave the place, and spare our livés !” 

Here the hens flew against the dresser, and smash went the plates and 
dishes. 

** Oh, jintlemen, dear, don’t rack and ruin me that way; don’t desthroy alone 
woman !” 

‘Mother, mother, what's this at all? Don’t you know your own Andy *” 

“Ts it you that’s there?” cried the widow, catching hold of him. 

‘To be sure it’s me,”’ said Andy. 

“You won’t let us be murdhered, will you?” 

‘* Who'd murdher you?” 

“Them people that’s with you.’ Smash went another plate 
hear that? they’re rackin’ my place, the villians !” 

‘** Devil a one’s wid me at all !”’ said Andy 

‘I'll take my oath there was three or four under the bed,”’ said Oonah. 

** Not one but myself,” said Andy. 

‘* Are you sure '”’ said his mother. 

“ Cock sure !” said Andy, and a loud crowing gave evidence in favour of his 
assertion. 

“ The fowls is going mad,” said the widow. 

‘“‘ And the pig’s disthracted,” said Oonah. 

‘No wonder ; the dog’s murdherin’ him,” said Andy. 

“Get up and light the rushlight, Oonah,” said the widow; “you'll get a 
spark out o’ the turf cendhers.” 

“Some o’ them will catch me, may be !” said Oonah. 

“ Get up, I tell you!” said the widow. 

Oonah now arose, and groped her way to the fire-place, where by dint of 
blowing upon the embers, and poking the rushlight among the turf ashes, a light 
was at length obtained. She then returned to the bed, and threw her petticoat 
over her shoulders. 

‘* What's this at all?” said the widow rising, and wrapping a blanket roumd 
her. 

‘Bad cess to the know I know!” said Andy. 

** Look undher the bed, Oonah,”’ said the aunt. 

Oonah obeyed, and screamed, and ran behind Andy, ‘* There's another here 
yet !” said she. 

Andy seized the poker, and standing on the defensive, desired the villian to 
come out ; the demand was not complied with. 

‘There's nobody there,”’ said Andy. 

“I'll take my oath there is,” said Oonah; a dirty blackguard without any 
clothes on him. 

“ ®ome out, you robber!” said Andy, making a lunge under the truckle. 

A grunt ensued, and out rushed the pig, who had escaped from the dog, the 
dog having discovered a greater attraction in some fat that was knocked from 
the dresser, which the widow intended for the dipping of rushes in ; but the dog 
being enlightened to his own interest without rushlights, and preferring mutton 
fat to pig’s ear, had suffered the grunter to go at large, while he was captivated by 
the fat, The clink of a three-legged stood the widow seized to the rescue, 
was a stronger argument against the dog than he was prepared to answer, 
and a remnant of fat wes preserved from the rapacious Coaly. 

‘« Where’s the rest of the robbers?” said Oonah: “ there’s three o° them, I 
know.” 

“You're dhramin,” said Andy. ‘“ Divil a robber is here but myself.” 

‘“* And what brought you here ?” said his mother. 

‘“‘] was afeard they’d murder me,” said Andy. 

“Murdher!” exclaimed the widow and Oonah together, still startled by the 
very sound of the word. ‘* Who do you mane 1” 

‘‘Misther Dick,” said Andy. 

“Aunt, I tell you,” said Oonah, “this is some more of Andy’s blundhers. 
Sure Misther Dawson wouldn’t be goin’ to murdher any one ; let us look round 
the cabin, and find out who’s in it, for I won’t be aisy ontil I look into every 
corner to see there’s no robbers in the place ; for I tell you again there was 
three o’them under the bed.” 

The search was made, and the widow and Oonah at length satisfied that there 
were no midnight assassins there with long knives to cut their throats; and then 
they began to thank God that their lives were safe. 

“But, oh! look at my chaynee !” said the widow, clasping her hands, and 
casting a look of despair at the shattered delf that lay around her ; “ look at 
my chaynee !” 

““ And what was it brought you here’ said Oonah, facing round on Andy 
with a dangerous look, rather, in her bright eye. ‘* Will you tell us that, what 
was it?” 

“T came to save my life, I tell you,” said Andy. 

“To put us in dhread of ours, you mane,” said Oonah. “ Just look at the 
omadhawn there,” said she to her aunt, “standin’ with his mouth open, just as 
if nothin’ had happened, and he after frightenin’ the lives of us.” 

“ Thrue for you, alanna,” said her aunt 

“ And would no place sarve you, indeed, but undher our bed, you vagabonet” 
said his mother, roused to a sense of his delinquency, “ to come in like a moro- 
din villain, as you are, and hide under the bed, and frighten the lives out of us, 
and rack and ruin my place?” 

‘<*T was Misther Dick, I tell you,” said Andy. 

« Bad scran to you, you unlooky hangin’ bone thief!” cried the widow, seiz- 


“Do you 





widow, “I can’t sleep at all to night.” Andy gave another turn soon after, 
which roused Oonah. She started, and shaking her aunt, asked her in a low 

| voice if it was she who kicked her, though she scarcely hoped an answer in the 

| affirmative, and yet dare d not believe what her fears whispered. 

as No, a cushla,”’ whispered the aunt 


| ‘Did you feel anything!” asked Oonah, trembling violently 





| * Anything very badly broken is said by the Irish peasantry to be in jommethry 


ing him by the hair, and giving him a hearty cuff on the ear, which would have 
[on ked him down, only that Oonah kept him up by an equally well applied box 
n the other 

on the oth 


“ Would you murdher me ?” shouted Andy 


** Who are you at all?” cried Andy, making another claw, and catching hold 
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«Amt you afther frightenin’ the lives out of us, you dirty, good-for-nothing, 
mischief-making !—” 

On poured the torrent of abuse, rendered more impressive by a whack at 
every word. Andy roared, and the more he roared, the more did Oonah and 
his mother thrash him. So great, indeed, was their zeal in the oause, that the 
widow’s blanket and Oonah’s petticoat fell off in the melée, which compels us 
to put our hands to our eyes, and close the chapter. 


a 
KING RENE AND THE TROUBADOUR. 

Every reader of history knows that King Réne was fonder of music and 
poetry than of the arts of war and politics. Sn the early part of his reign, be- 
fore he had become utterly helpless and contemptible by his neglect of affairs 
of state, his Majesty, whilst listening to the musical voice of his daughter Mar- 
garet, was informed by an officer of his court that a wandering minstrel desired 
access to his Royal presence, in order that he might exhibit his skill in the 
joyous science. King Réne, at all times too much interested in love and music, 
rejoiced that another novelty would regale his ears with some romantic ditty of 
chivalry and love : he commanded that the a should be welcomed, and 
his wants provided for, and that in the evening he should be permitted to exer- 
cise his skill in the presence of the Royal musician and his court. The King’s 
commands were obeyed, and the stranger was hospitably attended to by the of- 
ficers of the Royal household. 

Evening came, and King Réne took his seat in his hall, with his daughter by 
his side: Margaret was not more than seventeen, yet her appearance exhibited 
more marks of thought than is common in females of that tender age. The 
fact was there was a dormant spirit of ambition in the lady which only wanted 
bringing out. ‘The frivolities of her father’s court were as distasteful to her as 
her own indifference to his favourite pursuits was to the King. She would oc- 
casionally, to please the King, exhibit her own skill, which was by no means 
small, in his favourite pursuits ; but she delighted more in listening to the his- 
tories of actual war and politics, than to the stories of wandering knights and 
faithful damsels, which were the joy of her father’s heart. ‘The minstrel enter- 
ed the hall, and was brought to the footstool of the King. He was a fair- 
haired youth of twenty, with light blue eyes, and a mild expression of counte- 
nance. To King Réne’s inquiries he answered that he was of England, and 
that, attracted by the fame of the sovereign before whom he stood, he had wan- 
dered thus far in the hope of obtaining the highest reward to which a minstrel 
could aspire—the approbation of King Rene. 

The King bade him exhibit his skill in his profession, and promised favour 
and promotion if he proved worthy. The youthful wanderer obeyed, and sung 
one of those interminable ditties to us moderns unknown, and which, if attempt- 
ed, would not be listened to; but, at the time of which we speak, nothing was 
more common than for the lovers of music to listen with patience to a lay of 
eight hours! 

King Rene was delighted with the youth’s performance, and, for a wonder, 
his youthful daughter exhibited the same pleasure. The theme of his song was, 
that a youthful King, disdaining to marry as mere policy or chance directed, 
wandered from his native kingdom, through various realms, to seek a wife such 
as his youthful fancy had pictured: how he had at length found a Princess of 
such rare and excellent beauty, that his heart was captivated—how, in the ca- 

pacity of minstrel, this wandering King had wooed and won the daughter of the 
King of France. 

The English minstrel was taken into high favour by King Réne ; he remain- 
ed for weeks at his castle, and, during that time, had gained favour in the eyes 
of Réne’s household by his disinterestedness ;—the King’s profuse gifts to him- 
self be distributed amongst his officers. 

Oné,evening the King was seated in his hall, expecting the appearance of his 
favouri\a but he appeared not! The King was in terror lest some harm had 
befallen\he young Englishman. The castle was searched; at last a cham- 
berlain r@turned in breathless haste, and communicated something to the King, 
who immeyliately arose and accompanied the chamberlain to the gardens of the 
Palace. kn a bower was found the minstrel fast asleep; on a seat by his side 
was the Princess Margaret, anxiously watching him! King Réne was roman- 
tic, but not quite such a fool as to rejoice that a daughter of his should love a 
wandering minstrel. He awoke the youth, and bitterly reproached his daughter 
with her unworthy attachment. The youth remained silent for awhile, at last 








Che Alboton. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE PORTRAIT OF A CABINET MINISTER. 
Here rests his head upon his easy chair, 
A lord, to all but indolence unknown ; 
The whigs, in sport of statecraft, placed him there, 
And Morpheus has marked him for his own. 


To him, no matter though fell faction roar, 
Or wrest from Britain half her sceptre’s sway, 
He gives to business, all he’s worth—a snore, 
He gains from office, all he asks—his pay. 


Nay, never seek his leaden powers to wake, 
To spoil the work he has not brains to do: 
Well could we wish, for this poor country’s sake, 
That all his kindred dolts were slumbering too. 


Advantages of Poverty in Early Life-—An English judge being asked what 
contributed most to success at the bar, replied, ‘‘ Some succeed by great talent, 
some by high connections, some by a miracle, but the majority by commencing 
without a chilling.” Marepeliian Magazine. 

VICTORIA’S SCEPTRE O’ER THE WAVES. 
The following lines, from the brilliant pen of the Poet Campbell, have been 
set to music, and just published by Mr. é Neate :— 
Victoria’s sceptre o’er the waves, 
Has touch’d and broken slavery’s chain, 
Yet, strange magician, she enslaves 
Our hearts within her own domain. 


Her spirit is devout, and burns 
With thoughts averse to bigotry ; 

And yet—herself the idol,—tums 
Our souls into idolatry. 

Bulls.—We have related, that her father owed his fortune to India, and, in 
fact, chiefly to a great contract for supplying bullocks to the army there during 
a long war. Now Lady Trelawney noi unfrequently made mistakes in language, 
and, one day, a gentleman observing to her rival that she was famous for bulls, 
‘No wonder,” said the witty lady, “ for her father had a contract for them in 
India.”—Pictures of the World. 

BEETHOVEN. 
ONE OF THE LAST PRODUCTIONS OF L. E. L. 
A staTELy and a solemn song, 
Such as the evening winds prolong 
In some cathedral aisle, 
When holy hope and lofty thought 
From the souls’s deep recesses brought, 
Attend the hymn the while. 


There mingle with thy glorious strain 
No common fancies light and vain: 
Thy spirit has enshrined— 
Thy chords were thoughts—thy notes were given 
To all that links this earth with heaven, 
Musician of the mind ! 





THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT Cc. B.—({Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 

Philip Vanderdeckm, a brave youth resolves to go to sea, in order to procure 
a maintenance for himself and his mother. The latter on her deathbed, which 
immediately follows this resolution, informs her son that, seventeen years be- 
fore, her husband had gone to India, in his own ship, and that some time after 
she had seen an apparition of him, in which he declared he was neither among 
the living nor the dead, but from having blasphemously asserted his determina- 


| tion to come round the Cape of Good Hope, despite the opposition of Heaven, 


he spoke, and, in the most dignified manner, requested an audience of the King | 


in private. 
plied. 
Reader, the wandering minstrel was Henry of England! And the romance 
of their love may account for the intensity of devotion with which the high- 
souled Margaret regarded her Royal and unfortunate husband, notwithstanding 
weakness and {cllies 


There was something so noble in the youth’s manner that he com- 


 —— 
A CHAPTER ON EYES, LIPS, CHEEKS, &c. 

Lips are delicious things, certainly—blessings of many agreeable concomi- 
tants, such as siniles, sweet words, and those never-to be-sufficiently-appreciated 
intensities denominated kisses. They are emotion’s dwelling place, and pas- 
sion’s—their breathing giveth vitality to affections of all sorts, a friend’s, a pa- 
rent’s, a sister's, a brother's, a lover’s, a mistress’. Eternal praise to lips, 
therefore, to lips in general, and especially to the couple we hold dearest. 
Cheeks are equally divine—be they the unsophisticated ruddy ones of the early 
waking milkmaid, or the more soft and sweeter-hued cheeks of one of Beauty's 
more fanciful hand-maidens. Excessively to be wished-to-be-kissed are cheeks. 
Chins, which lovers in novels, by the way, very seldom appear to think about, 
chins are beautiful things, and generally have more expression in them, than we 
are inclined to give them credit for possessing. If our readers are inclined to 
differ with us, we beg them to remember Lady *s chin, with the dimple on 
one side of it—that warm little cradle in which Cupid seems smiling and repos- 
ing, or frolicking in all the merriment of his little’s godship’s quicksilver fancy. 
It isa very curious thing, we beg leave to observe, that chins are the only things 
which Love pinches. Checks, lips, foreheads, and eyes, Love kisses—but, if he 
takes a fancy to a chin it is very remarkable that he evinces his regard for it by 
taking it between his fingers, pinching it, and thus shaking it up and down. 
This, however, is strictly digressive. Foreheads are glorious things—lIntellect’s 
title-pages. Written on them are the name and nature of the human books 
which he within them. ‘They are, withal, of themselves, most beautiful, in 
form god like. Of noses itis impossible to speak so definitely, seeing that they 
differ. The word nose, indeed, conjures up no abstract image. What nose, is 
the mind’s instant inquiry. Aquiline? Snub? Roman? Heavenward, alias turn- 
up! Large, or small? European Cupid appears to hold a nose in very little esti- 
mation ;—entertaining the opinion, as he perhaps does, that it was only given 
us to make up the face—just as an artist, when he perceives that his design 
wants something or another, and yet cannot definitely decide what it is—he puts 
1 temple or a large tree in the middle of it to make up the picture. ‘Teeth, es- 
pecially when the lips that cover them c*ten smile, are beautiful things—and 
ears, most especially when it is not denied us to whisper into them, are merito- 
rious: but, reader, are not eyes the finest things Nature ever devised. Eyes! 
—we believe everybody knows and feels that they are so. They are the only 
things which always talk to us. 
ble characteristics, are perpetually social. Neither is their companionship with 
us to be impeded with facility. The most watchful of petite comedie guardians 
or fathers cannot disturb the ocular communion but by the most unjustifiable 
means. ‘There we sat, at the theatre the other night, inthe dress circle, O. P. 
with the Lady C. D. on the P. S.the whole pit was between us, we were in 
the company of some thousanls, and yet, by the assistance of our opera-glasses, 





on as pretty and pleasant conversatiou, as though we were within hal f-a-yard of 
each other. If all tutors had as much command over their pupils as lovers 
have, what a learned and worthy nation we should be. The latter, however, 
are never from under the /ash, which perhaps account for their obedience. And 
$0 with this piece of wilful jocosity let us end this most brief ebullition of inno- 
cent volatility. 





Vavieties. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 
Fled is the dream so fondly nurst, 
Of angel joys the fragile token ; 
The bauble of our love is burst, 
Its cobweb ties for ever broken. 


Then seek not passion to renew,— 
Believe me that the dream is ended, 
Who in this wise world ever knew 
Of cobwebs tied or bubbles mended ” 


The Stranger at Home.—It is rumoured that a noble viscount, high in office, 
’n knocking lately at his own door was refused admittance, till the hall-porter, 
who was absent at the time, on being sent for recognized the noble stranger 

It is a droll coincidence that, amongst the strange personages whom Panta 
gruel met in his voyages, Rabelais should have hit upon “The Dictator of Mus- 
tardland,” of whom he says, that “*when he scratched himself there came new 
proclamations—when he talked it was of last year’s snow 
Was a COL i and a bull 
and 


tr 


tho 


-~when he dreamed it 
if he thought to himself it was whimsies and mags 
1 short, “ he was one who used to work doing nothing, and do nothing 
h he worked” (Rab. 1. 4, c. 29). Pantagruel appears to have had a se 
cond sight of Lower Canada in 1838.—Quarterly Review 


ots,” 


| attendance. 


Lips are often silent, but among other agreea- | 


| the Island, and having run in until after dark, they 


Hell, and the Elements, even if he should beat about till the day of judgment, 
his oath seems to have been registered above, and he was destined to the fate 
he had imprecated. Hence the title of the tale, ‘The Phantom Ship.” 

The youth falls in love with the daughter of an avaricious apothecary named 
Poots. He had seen her when he was pursuing the father to recover 
from him a relic seized by the apothecary in payment of dues for medical 
This relic he soon after discovers to be necessary for the peace of 
his father’s soul, as, by a letter found in the house it appears that could the elder 
Vanderdecken be enabled to kiss that relic, on the deck of his own ship, his dread- 
ful trials would be ended. Philip saves the father and daughter from a gang of 
robbers, and thus insures himself an interest with them both. 


ted old Poots, and the nuptials of Philip Vanderdecken and Amine Poots took 
place ; after which with the consent of his wife, he departs to fulfil the destiny 
of his father. 

Various are the adventures of Philip, in seeking the mysterious ‘“ Flying 
Dutchman,” he obtains a vision of the mysterious ship, but nothing more, and 
returns disappointed to his home and bride. Soon after his arrival old Poots 
dies, leaving immense property, yet increased riches do not prevent the deter- 
mination of the younger Vanderdecken to obtain the peace of his father’s soul, 
and he accordingly takes command of a vessel bound to Batavia in the Is- 
land of Java, consequently going round the Cape of Good Hope. His se- 
cond voyage is no more successful than the first, as to the main object. 

We have now certain machinery put in motion. Amine in order to detach 
her husband from the mental load which oppresses him, undertakes to cure him 
by a dream, in which he shall be directed as to his parents ; this dream points 
out his wife as his best friend, and one Van Schriften, as the bitterest foe, both 
of his father and of himself. A third time he departs; his ship is a leewardly 
vessel and a bad sailer, and encounters bad weather at the Cape of Good Hope. 
She takes fire and the people are obliged to forsake her, taking the chance of 
the storm upon rafts. ‘They arrive after much difficulty m False Bay.—After 
some time, Philip rejoins the Dutch Admiral, and is appointed to act as Cap- 
tain on board a Dutch Commodore’s ship. ‘This brings us to the present por- 
tion of the story.] 

CHAPTER XIX 

It appeared as if their misfortunes were to cease, after the tragical death of 
the two cominanders. In a few days, the Dort had passed through the Straits 
of Magellan, and was sailing in the Pacific Ocean, under a blue sky and quiet 
sea. ‘The ship’s company recovered their health and spirits, and the vessel be- 
ing now well manned, the duty was carried on with cheerfulness. 

In about a fortnight, they had gained well up on the Spanish coast, but al- 
though they had seen many of the inhabitants on the beach, they had not fallen 
in with any vessels belonging to the Spaniards. Aware that if he met with 
a ship of superior force the Spaniards would attack him, Philip had made every 
preparation, and had trained his men to the guns. He had now, with the joint 
crews of the vessels a well-manned ship, and the anticipation of prize-money 
had made his men very eager to fall in with some Spaniard, which they knew 
that Philip would capture if he could. Light winds and calms detained them 
for a month on the coast, when Philip determined upon running for the Isle 
St. Marie, which he knew was in possession of the Spaniards, but where he 
hoped to be able to procure refreshments for the ship's company, either by fair 
means or by force. The Dort was, by their reckoning, about thirty miles from 
had hove to till the next 
Krantz deck, he leant over the side, and as the sails 


morning was on 


| flapped to the masts, he attempted to define the line of the horrison. It 
notwithstanding she was supported by her father and mother, we managed to carry | 


| made dut a vessel, hove to, and not two cables’ length distant. 
| down to apprize Philip, and procure a glass 





was very dark, but as he watched, he thought that he perceived a light for 
a moment, and which then disappeared. Fixing his eyes on the spot, he soon 
He hastened 
By the time Philip was on deck, 
the vessel had been distinctly made out to be a three-masted zebecque, very 
low in the water. After a short consultation, it was agreed that the boats on 
the quarter should be lowered down, and manned and armed without noise, and 
that they should steal gently alongside and surprise her. The men were called 
up, silence enjoined, and in a few minutes, thie boat’s crew had possession of 
the vessel: having boarded her and secured the hatches before the alarm could 
be given by the few who were on deck. More mon were then taken on board 
by Krantz, who, as agreed upon, lay to under their lee, until the daylight made 
its appearance. The hatches were then taken off, and the prisoners sent on 
Sosa of the Dort. There were sixty people on board, a large number for a ves- 
sel of that description 

On being interrogated, two of the prisoners, who were well dressed, and gen- 
tlemanlike personages, stepped forward and stated that the vessel was from St 
Mary’s, bound to Lima, with a cargo of flour and passengers ; that the crew and 
captain consisted of twenty-five men, and all the rest who were on board, had 
taken that opportunity of going to Lima. That they themselves were among 
the passengers, end trusted that the vessel and cargo would be immediately re- 


leased, as the two nations were not at war. 


“At home, I grant not,” replied Phillip, ‘ t in these seas, the constant ag- 
gressions of your armed ships, compel me to retaliate, and IT shall therefore make 
a prize of your vessel and cargo. At the time, as I have no wish to mo- 
lest private individuals, I will land all the sengers and crew at St. Mary’s, 
to which place I am bound in order to obtain refreshments, which now I shall 
expect will be given cheerfully as your ransom, and which will prevent me from 
esorting to force The prisoners protes 1 ve hard, but without avail. They 
then requested leave to ransom the vesst | cargo, offering a larger sum thar 
they appeare d to be worth - but Philip, | ort oj provisions, reiu ed to part 
with the cargo, and the Spaniards appeared much disappointed at the unsuc 








He had found! 


| considerable treasure in a small room after his mother’s death, which propitia- 
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TF 
cessful issue of their demand. Finding that nothing would induce him to dis 
pense with the provisions, they then begged hard to ransom the vessel ; and to 
this, after a consultation with Krantz, Philip gave his assent. The two vessels 
then made sail, and steered on for the island, then about four leagues distant. 
Although nice did not wish to retain the vessel, yet, when as they stood in, 
they discovered her superior speed, he almost repented that he had agreed to 
ransom her. 

At noon, the Dort was anchored in the roads, out of gunshot, and a portion 
of the passengers allowed to go on shore and make arrangements for the ransom 
of the remainder, while the prize was hauled alongside, and her cargo hoisted 
into the ship. ‘Towards evening, three large boats with live stock and vegeta- 
bles, and the sum agreed upon for the ransom of the zebecque, came alongside; 
and, so soon as one was cleared, the a tage were permitted to go on shore 
in it, with the exception of the Spanish pilot, who, at the suggestion of Krantz, 
was retained with a promise of being released directly the Dort was clear of the 
Spanish seas. A negro slave was also, at his own request, allowed to remain 
on board, much to the annoyance of the two passengers before mentioned. who 
insisted that it was an infraction of the agreement which had been entered into, 
and who claimed the man as their property. ‘‘ You prove my right by your own 
words,” replied Philip, “ I agreed to deliver up all the passengers, but no pro- 
perty, the slave will remain on board.” 

“Finding their endeavours ineffectual, the Spaniards took a haughty leave 
The Dort remained at anchor that night to examine her rigging, and the next 
morning they discovered that the zebecque had disappeared, having sailed un- 
perceived during the night. 

As soon as the anchor was up and sail made on the ship, Philip went down 
to his cabin with Krantz, to consult as to their best course. They were follow- 
ed by the negro slave, who, shutting the door and looking watchfully round, 
said that he wished to speak with them. His information was most important, 
but given rather too late. The vessel which had been ransomed, was a govern- 
ment advice boat, the fastest sailer they had. The pretended two passengers, 
were officers of the Spanish navy, and the others were the crew of the vessel. 
She had been sent down to collect the bullion and take it to Lima, and at the 
same time to watch for the arrival of the Dutch fleet, intelligence of whose saik 
ing had been some time received overland. 

When they made their appearance, she was to return to Lima with the news, 
and a Spanish force would be detached against them. Some of the supposed 
casks of flour contained 2000 gold doubloons each, others bars of silver ; this 
precaution having been taken in case of capture. That the vessel had now sail- 
ed for Lima there was no doubt. The reason why they were so anxious not to 
leave him, was, that they knew that he would disclose what he now had done. 
As for the pilot, he was a man whom the Spaniards knew they could trust, and 
for that reason, they had better be careful of him, or he would lead them into 
some difficulty. 

Philip now repented that he had ransomed the vessel, as he would, in all 
probability, have to meet and cope with a superior force, before he could make 
his way clear of these seas; but there wasno help forit. He consulted with 
Krantz, and it was agreed that they should send for the ship's company and make 
them acquainted with the fact ; arguing, that a knowledge of the capture they had 
made would induce the men to fight well, and stimulate them with the hopes of 
further success. The ship’s company heard the intelligence with delight, pro- 
fessed themselves ready to meet double their force, and then, by the directions 
of Philip, the casks were brought up on the quarter deck, opened, and the bul- 
lion taken out. The whole, when collected amounted to about half a million of 
dollars, as near as they could estimate it, and a distribution of the coined money 
was made from the capstern the very next day ; the bars of metal being reserv- 
ed until they could be sold, and their value ascertained. 

For six weeks Philip worked his vessel up the coast, without falling in with 
any vessel under sail. Notice had been given by the advice-boat, as it appeared 
and every craft, large and small, was at anchor under the batteries. They had 
nearly run up the whole coast, and Philip had determined that the next day he 
would stretch across to Batavia, where a ship was seen in shore under a press 
of sail, running towards Lima. Chase was immediately given, but the water 
shoaled, and the pilot was asked if they could stand on. He replied in the affir- 
mative, stating that they were now in the shallowest water, and that it was 
deeper within. The leadsmen was ordered into the chains, but at the first heave 
the lead-line broke ; another was sent for, and the Dort still carried on under a 
heavy press of sail. Just then, the negro slave went up to Philip, and told him 
that he had seen the pilot with his knife in the chains, and that he thought he 
must have cut the lead-line so far through, as to occasion it being carried away, 
and told Philip not to trust him. The helm was immediately put down; but 
as the ship went round she touched on the bank, dragged, and was again clear 
‘Scoundrel !” cried Philip. ‘So you cut the lead line? The negro saw you, 
and has saved us.” 

The Spamard leaped down from off the gun, and, before he could be prevent- 
ed, had buried his knife into the heart of the negro. ‘ Maldetto! take that for 
your pains,” cried he in a fury, grinding his teeth and flourishing his knife. 

The negro fell dead. The pilot was seized and disarmed by the crew of the 
Dort, who were partial to the negro, as it was from his information that they 
had become rich. 

“Let them do with him as they please,” said Krantz to Philip. 

“Yes,” replied Philip, ‘‘ summary justice.” 

The crew debated a few minutes, and then they lashed the pilot to the body 
of the negro, and carried him off to the taffrail. There was a heavy plunge, 
and he disappeared under the eddying waters in the wake of the vessel. 

Philip now determined te shape his course for Batavia. He was within afew 
days’ sail of Lima, and had every reason to believe that vessels had been sent 
out to intercept him. With a favourable wind, he now stood away from the 
coast, and for three days made arapid passage. On the 4th, at daylight, two 
large vessels appeared to windward, bearing down upon him. That they were 
large armed vessels was evident ; and the display of Spanish ensigns and pen- 
nants, as they rounded to, about a mile to windward, soon showed that they 
were enemies. They proved to be a frigate of a larger size than the Dort, and 
a corvette of 22 guns. 

The crew of the Dort showed no alarm at this disparity of force: they chink- 
ed their doubloons in their pockets; vowed not to return them to their lawful 
owners if they could help it ; and flew to their guns with alacrity. The Dutch 
ensign was displayed in defiance, and the two Spanish vessels, again puttin 
their heads towards the Dort, that they might lessen their distance, receive 
some raking shot, which somewhat discomposed them; but they rounded to at 
a cable’s length, and commenced the action with great spirit—the frigate lying 
on the beam, and the corvette on the bow of Philip’s vessel. After half an 
hour's determined exchange of broadsides, the foremost of the Spanish frigates 
fell, carrying away with it the maintopmast ; and this accident impeded her 
firing. The Dort immediately made sail, stood on to the corvette, which she 
crippled with three or four broadsides, then tacked, and fetched alongside of 
the frigate, whose lee-guns were still impeded with the wreck of the foremast 
The two vessels now laid head and stern, within ten feet of each other, and the 
action recommenced, to the disadvantage of the Spaniard. In a quarter of an 
hour, the canvass, hanging overside, caught fire from the discharge of the 
guns, and very soon communicated to the ship, the Dort still pouring in a most 
destructive broadside, which could not be returned. After every attempt to 
extinguish the flames, the captain of the Spanish vessel resolved that both ves- 
sels should share the same fate. He put his helm up, and, running her on to 
the Dort, grappled with her, and attempted to secure the two vessels together 
Then raged the conflict; the Spaniards attempting to pass their grappling- 
chains so as to prevent the escape of her enemy, and the Dutch preventing 
them from succeeding in their attempt. The chains and sides of both vessels 
were crowded with men fighting desperately ; those struck down falling be- 
tween the two vessels, which the wreck of the foremast still prevented from 
coming into actual collision. During this conflict, Philip and Krantz were not 
idle. By squaring the after-yards, and putting all sail on foreward, they con- 
trived that the Dort should pay off before the wind with her antagonist, and by 
this manceuvre they cleared themselves of the smoke which so incommoded 
them ; and, having good way on the two vessels, they then rounded to 80 as to 
get on the other tack, and bring the Spaniard to leeward. ‘This gave them a 
manifest advantage, and soon terminated the conflict. The smoke and flames 
were beat back on the Spanish vessel—the fire which had communicated to the 
Dort was extinguished—the Spaniards were no longer able to prosecute their 
endeavours to fasten the two vessels together, and retreated to within the bul- 
warks of their own vessel : and, after great exertions, the Dort was disengaged, 
and forged ahead of her opponent, who was soon env¢ loped in a sheet of flame 
The corvette remained a few cables’ length to windward, occasionally firing a 
gun. Philip poured in a broadside, and she hauled down her colours e 
action might now be considered at an end, and the object was, to save the 
crew of the burning frigate. The boats of the Dort were hoisted out, but only 
two of them would swim. One of them was immediately despatched to the 
corvette, with orders for her to send all her boats to the assistance of the frigate, 











which was done, and the major part of the surviving crew were saved. For 
two hours the gunsof the frigate, asthey were heated by the flames, discharged 


iving communicated to the magazine, she 
hull disappeared Among the prisoners, 
| passengers inthe uniform o the Spanish 
[ the negro’s statement 
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war had been sent out of Lin mm purpose to ercept him, anticipating an 
easy victory with suc mderating force. After some consultation with 
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the prisoners. This was done, and the Dort again made sail for Batavia, and an- 
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ehored in the roads three weeks after the combat had taken place. He found 
the remainder of the fleet, which had been despatched before them, had arrived 
there some weeks, had taken in theircargoes, and were ready to sail for Hol- 
land. Philip wrote his despatches, in which he communicated to the directors 
the events of the voyage; and then went on shore, to reside at the house of the 
merchant who had formerly received him, until the Dort could be freighted for 
her voyage home. 
CHAPTER XX. 


We must returnto Amine, who is seated on the mossy bank where she and 
Philip conversed when they were interrupted by Schrifter, the pilot. She is in 
deep thought, with her eyes cast down, as if trying to recal the past. “ Alas! 
for my mother’s power,” exclaimed she ; “ but it is gonc—gone for ever? This 
torment and suspense I cannot bear—those foolish priests too!” And Amine 
rose from the bank and walked towards her cottage. 

Father Mathias had not returned to Lisbon. At first, he had not found an 
opportunity, and afterwards, his debt of gratitude towards Philip induced him 
to remain by Amine, who appeared each day to hold more in aversion the tenets 
of the Christian faith. Many and many were the consultations with Father 
Seysen, many were the exhortations of both the good old men to Amine, who, 
at times, would listen without reply, and at others, argue boldly against them. 
It appeared to them that she rejected their religion with an obstinacy as unpar- 
donable as it was incomprehensible. But to her the case was more simple ; she 
refused to believe, she said, that which she could not understand. She went so 
far as to acknowledge the beauty of the principles, the purity of the doctrine ; 
but when the good priests would enter into the articles of their faith, Amine 
would either uiks er head or attempt to turn the conversation. This only 
increased the anxiety of the good Father Mathias to convert and save the soul 
of one so young and beautiful ; and he now no longer thought of returning to 
Lisbon, but devoted his whole time to the instruction of Amine, who, wearied 
by his incessant importunities, almost loathed his presence. 

Upon reflection, it will not appear surprising that Amine rejected a creed so 
dissonant to her wishes and intentions. The | Ave mind is of that proud na- 
ture, that it requires all its humility to be called into action before it will bow, 
even to the Deity. 

Amine knew that her mother had possessed superior knowledge, and an inti- 
macy with unearthly intelligences. She had seen her practise her art with 
success, although so young at the time that she could not now recal to mind the 
mystic preparations by which she had succeeded in her wishes ; and it was now 
that her thoughts were wholly bent upon recovering what she had forgotten, 
that Father Mathias was exhorting her to a creed which positively forbade even 
the attempt. The peculiar and awful mission of her husband strengthened her 
opinion in the lawfulness of prosecuting supernatural agencies, and the argu- 
ments brought forward by these worthy, but not over-talented professors of the 
Christian creed, had but little effect upon a mind so strong and so decided as 
that of Amine; and, bent as it was upon one object, it rejected with scorn 
tenets, in proof of which they could offer no visible manifestation, and which 
would have bound her blindly to believe what appeared to her contrary to com- 
mon sense. ‘That her mother’s art could bring evidence of its truth she had 
already shown, 4nd satisfied herself in the effect of the dream which she had 
proved upon Philip—and what could they bring forward in proof !—Records 
which they would not permit her to read. 

“Qh! that I had my mother’s art,,’ repeated Amine once more, as she en- 

tered the cottage ; “then would I know where my Philip was at this moment. 
Oh! for the black mirror in which I used to peer at her command, and tell her 
what passed in array before me. How well do I remember that time of my 
ather’s absence when I looked into the liquid on the palm of my hand, and told 
her of the Bedouin camp—of the skirmish—the horse without a rider ~-and the 
turban on the sand !” And again Amine was in deep thought. “ Yes,” cried 
she, after atime, “thou canst assist me, mother! Give me thy knowledge in 
a dream ; thy daughter begs it asa boon. Let me think again. The word— 
what was the word? what was the name of the spirit—Turshoon? Yes, me- 
thinks it was Toorsha. Mother! mother! help your daughter.” 

“ Dost thou call upon the blessed Virgin, my child?” said the Father Mathias, 
who had entered the room as she pronounced the last words. If so, thou dost 
= for she may appear to thee in thy dreams, and strengthen thee in the true 

aith.” 

“*T called upon my own mother, who is in the land of spirits, good father,” 
replied Amine. 

“Yes; but, as an infidel, not in the land of the blessed spirits, my child, I 


fhe Albion. 


God forgive you for your false suspicions and great injustice ! I came here for 
the cause I have stated, and no more.” . 

“ Yes!” soliloquised Amide, as the door closed, “I know you did; but I 
must rid myself of your unwelcome company. I will have no spy on my actions 
—no meddlers to thwart me in my will. In your zeal, you have committed 
yourself, and I will take the advantage you have given me. Is not the privacy 
of a woman’s chamber to be held sacred by you sacred men? In return for as- 
sistance in distress—for food and shelter—you would become a spy. How 
rate‘ul and how worthy of the creed which you profess !” Amine opened her 
oor as soon as she had removed the censer, and summoned one of the women 
of the house to stay that night in her room, stating that the priest had entered 
her chamber, and she did not like the intrusion. 

“ Holy father ! is it possible?” replied the woman. 

Amine made no reply, but went to bed; but father Mathias heard all that 
passed as he paced the room below. The next day he called upon Father Sey- 
sen, and communicated to him what had occurred, and the false suspicions of 
Amine. 

“You have acted hastily,” replied Father Seysen, ‘‘ to visit a woman’s cham- 
ber at such an hour of night.“ 

‘“‘T had my suspicions, good Father Seysen.” 

“ And she will have hers. She is young and beautiful.” 

“‘ Now, by the Blessed Virgin—” aa 

“T absolve you, good Mathias,” replied Father Seysen ; “but still, if known, 
it will occasion much scandal to our church.” 
And known it soon was ; for the woman who had been summoned by Amine 
did not fail to mention the circumstance ; and Father Mathias found himself so 
coldly received, and so uncomfortable, that he very soon afterwards quitted 
the country and returned to Lisbon; angry with himself for his imprudence 
but still more angry with Amine for her unjust suspicions. 

(To be Continued.) 


Knipervial Parlianent, 

OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
House of Lords Feb. 5, 1838. 
The Queen arrived at the House of Lords about two o'clock, which was 
announced by a discharge ofcannon. Shortly afterwards her Majesty, attend- 
ed by the great officers of state, entered the house, and took her seat on the 
throne. The foreign ambassadors wore the full costumes of the countries they 
represented. 

Her Majesty having directed their lordships to be seated, 

The Lord Chancellor directed the Usher of the Black Rod to summon the 
Commons to hear her Majesty's Speech on the opening of parliament. 

In a few minutes the Commons appeared at the bar, headed by the Speak- 
er. The space below the bar was crowded with members. After silence 
had been obtained, her Majesty in a clear and audible voice read the following 
most gracious speech :— 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T rejoice to meet you again in Parliament. I am particularly desirous of 
recurring to your advice and assistance ata period when many matters of 
great importance demand your serious and deliberate attention. 

‘TI continue to receive from foreign powers gratifying assurances of their 
desire to maintain with me the most friendly relations. 

“‘T have concluded with the Emperor of Austria a treaty of commerce, which 
I trust will extend and improve the intercourse between my subjects and those 
of the Emperor. 

‘“‘T have also concluded a treaty of the same kind with the Sultan, calcu- 
lated to place the commercial relations between my dominions and the Turk- 
ish empire upon a better and more secure footing. 

‘*‘T have directed copies of these treaties to be laid before you. 

‘“‘T have been engaged, in concert with Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, 
in negociations, with a view to a final settlement of the differences between 
Holland and Belgium. 

“A definitive treaty of peace, founded upon anterior arrangements which 
have been acceded to by both parties, has in consequence been proposed to 
the Dutch and Belgian governments. I have the satistaction to inform you 
that the Dutch government has already signified tothe Conference its accept- 








fear.” 

“* She hardly will be banished for following the creed of her fathers, living 
where she did, when no other creed was known ?” replied Amine, indignantly, 
“If the good on earth are blessed in the next world— if she had, as you assert 
she had, a soul to be saved—an immortal spirit—He who made that spirit will 
not destroy it because she worshipped as her fathers did. Her life was good ; 
why should be punished for ignorance of that creed which she never had an 
opportunity to reject?” 

** Who shall dispute the will of Heaven, my child? Be thankful that you 
are permitted to be instructed, and to be received into the bosom of the holy 
ehurch.” 

“T am thankful for many things, father ; but I am weary, and must wish you 
a good night.” 

Amine retired toher room—but not tosleep. Once more did she attempt 
the ceremonies used by her mother, changing them each time, as doubtful of 
her success. Again the censor lighted—the charms essayed ; again the room 
was filled with smoke as she threw in the various herbs which she had know- 
ledge of, for all the papers thrown aside at her father’s death had been carefully 
collected, and on many were directions found as to their use. ‘ The word! 
the word! I have the first—the second word! Help me, mother!” cried Amine 
as she sat by the side of the bed, in the room which was now so full of smoke, 
that nothing could be distinguished. ‘It is no use,” thought she at last, letting 
her hands fall by her side, ‘‘ I have forgot the art. Mother! mother! help me 

in my dreams this right.” 

The smoke gradually cleared away, and when Amine lifted up her eyes, she 

received a form standing before her. At first she thought she had been success- 
ul; but, as it became more distinct, she perceived that it was Father Mathias, 
wo was looking at her withasevere frown and contracted brow, his arms folded 
before him. 

“ Unholy child ! what dost thou?” 

Amine had roused the suspicions of the priests, not only by her conversa- 
tion, but by the several attempts which she had before made to recover her lost 
art; and on one occasion in which she had defended it, both Father Mathias and 
Father Seysen had poured out the bitterest anathemas upon her or any one 
who had resort to such practices. The smell of the fragrant herbs thrown into 
the censer, and the smoke, which afterwards had escaped through the door, and 
descended the stairs, had awakened the suspicions of I'ather Mathias, and he 
had crept up silently and entered the room without her perceiving it. Amine 
at once perceived her danger. Had she been single, she would have dared the 
priest ; but, for Philip’s sake, she determined to mislead him. 

“*T do no wrong, father,” replied she calmly ; but it appears to me not seemly 
that you should enter the chamber of a young woman auring her husband's ab- 
sence. I might have been in my bed. Itis astrange intrusion.” 

“Thou canst not mean this, woman? My age—my cloth—are a sufficient 
warranty,” replied Father Mathias, somewhat confused at this unexpected 
attack. 

“ Not always, father, if what I have been told of monks and priests be true,” 
replied Amine. ‘TI ask again, why comest thou here into an unprotected wo- 
man’s chamber '” 

“ Because I felt convinced that she was practising unholy arts.” 

“ Unholy arts !—what mean you? Is the leech’s skill unholy ! Is it unholy to 
administer relief to those who suffer ’—to charm the fever and the ague which 
racks the limbs of those who live in this unwholsome climate ?” ‘. 

“ All charms are most unholy.” 

“When I said charms, father, I meant not what you mean; I simply would 
have said aremedy. If a knowledge of certain powerful herbs combined will 
prove a specific to to the suffering wretch—an art well known unto my mother, 
and which I now would fain recal—if that knowledge, or a wish to regain that 
knowledge, be unholy, then are you correct.” : 

“T heard thee call upon thy mother for help 

“T did, for she well knew the ingredients ; but I, I fear, have not the know- 
ledge quite correct. Is that sinful, good father?” 

“Tis then. a remedy that you would find!” replied the priest ; “I thought 
that thou didst practise what is most unlawful.” 

“Can the burning of a few weeds be unlawful! What did you expect to 
find’ Look you, father, at these ashes—they may, with oil, be rubbed into the 


pores and give relief—but can they do more ? 


” 


And Amine laughed aloud 

Ps Tam perplexed, but not cenvinced,” replied the priest 

“*{, too, am perplexed, but not convinced,” replied Amine, scornfully. “1 
cannot satisfy myself that a man of your discretion could really suppose that 


ance of that treaty, and I trust that a similar announcement from the Belgian 


Mr. E. Buller moved an address in answer tothe speech from the throne. 
Mr. T. Dunscombe moved an amendment, to the effect that the Reform Bill of 
1832 had disappointed the expectations of the country, and that further reform 
was necessary. 


ed 

NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
To the Senate of the United States : 
I lay before Congress several despatches from his Excellency the Governor 
of Maine, with enclosures, communicating certain proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture of that State, and a copy of the reply of the Secretary of State, made by 
my direction, together with a note from H. 8S. Fox, Esq. Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, with the answer of the Secre- 
tary of State to the same. 
It will appear from those documents that a numerous band of lawless and 
desperate men, chiefly from the adjoining British Provinces, but without the au- 
thority or sanction of the Provincial Government, had trespassed upon that part 
of the territory in dispute between the United States and Great Britain which 
is watered by the river Aroostook, and claimed to belong to the State of Maine; 
and that they had committed extensive depredations there by cutting and de- 
stroying a very large quantity of timber. It will further appear that the Gover- 
nor of Maine, having been officially apprised of the circumstances, had commu- 
nicated it to the Legislature, with a recommendation of such provisions, in ad- 
dition to those already existing by law, as would enable him to arrest the course 
of said depredations, disperse the trespassers, and secure the timber which they 
were about carrying away ; that incompliance with a resolve of the Legislature, 
passed in pursuance of his recommendation, his Excellency had despatched the 
land agent of the State, with a force deemed adequate to that purpose, to the 
scene of the alleged depredations, who, after accomplishing a part of his duty, 
was seized by a band of trespassers, at a house claimed to be within the juris- 
diction of Maine, whither he had repaired for the purpose of meeting and consult- 
ing with the land agent of the Province of New Brunswick, and conveyed as a 
prisoner to Frederickton, in that Province, together with two other citizens of the 
State, who were assisting him in the discharge of his duty. 

It will also appear that the Governor and Legislature of Maine, satisfied that 
the trespassers had acted in defiance of the laws of both countries, learning that 
they were in possession of arms, and anticipating (correctly, as the result has 
proved) that persons of their reckless and desperate character would set at nought 
the authority of the magistrates, without the aid of a strong force, had autho- 
rized the sheriff, and the officer appointed in place of the land agent, to employ, 
at the expense of the State, an armed posse, who had proceeded to the scene of 
these depredations, witha view to the entire dispersion or arrest of the trespass- 
ers and the protection of the public property. 

In the correspondence between the Governor of Maine and Sir John Harvey, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province of New Brunswick, which has grown out 
of these occurrences, and is likewise herewith communicated, the former is re- 
quested to recall the armed party advanced into the disputed territory for the 
arrest of trespassers, and is informed that a strong body of British troops is to 
be held in readiness to support and protect the authority and subjects of Great 
Britain in said territory. In answer to that request, the Provincial Governor 
is informed of the determination of the State of Maine to support the land agent 
and his party, in the performance of their duty, and the same determination, for 
the execution of which provision is made by a resolution of the State Legisla- 
ture, is communicated by the Governor to the General Government. 

The Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, in calling upon the Goverror 
of Maine for the recall of the land agent and his party from the disputed t/+rri- 
tory, and the British Minister in making a similar pest upon the Goverry ient 
of the United States, procced upon the assumption than an agreement / <ists 
between the two nations conceding to Great Britain, until the final settle- 
ment of the boundary question, exclusive possession of, and jurisdiction 
over, the territory in dispute. The important bearing which such a agree- 
ment, if it existed, would have upon the condition and interests of the parties, 
and the influence it might have upon the adjustment of the dispute, are too ob- 
vious toallow the error upon which this assumption seems to rest, to pass for a mo- 
ment without correction. ‘The answer of the Secretary of State to Mr. Fox’s 
note, will show the ground taken by the Government of the United States upon 
this point. It is believed that all the correspondence which has passed between 
the two Governments upon this subject has already been communicated to Con- 
gress, and is now on their files. An abstract of it, however, hastily prepared, 
accompanies this communication. It is possible that in-abridging this volumi- 





government will put an end to that disquietude which the present unsettled 
state of these affairs has necessarily produced. The unanimity of the five 
allied powers affords a satisfactory security for the preservation of peace. 

“] lament the continuance of the civil war in Spain, which engages my 
anxious and undiminished attention. 

“Differences which have arisen have occasioned the retirement of my minis- 
ter from the Court of Teheran. I indulge, however, the hope of learning that 
a satisfactory adjustment of these differences will allow of the re-establishment 
of my relations with Persia upon their former footing of friendship. 

‘Events connected with the same differences have induced the Governor 
General of India to take measures for protecting British interests in that quar- 
ter of the world, and to enter into engagements, the fulfilment of which may 
render military operations necessary. For this purpose such preparations have 
been made as maybe sufficient toresist aggression from any quarter, and to 
maintain the integrity of my eastern dominions. 

“The reform and amendment of the municipal corporations of Ireland are 
essential to the interests of that part of our dominions. 

“Tt is also urgent that you should apply yourselves tothe prosecution and 
completion of those maxims which have been recommended by the ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioners of England, for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of 
the established church, and of confirming its hold upon the affections of the 
people. 

“The better enforcement of the lew and the more speedy and certain ad- 
ministration of justice, are of the first importance to the welfare of this com- 
munity, and I feel assured that you will be anxious to devote yourselves to 
the examination of the measures which will be submitted to you for the pur- 

pose of attaining these beneficial results. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘“‘T have directed the annual estimates to be presented and laid before you. 

“ Adhering to the principles of economy, which it is my desire to enforce in 
every in everv departimant of the State, I feel it my duty to recommend that 
adequate provision be made for the exigencies of the public service. I fully 
rely on your loyalty and patriotism to maintain the efliciency of those establish 
ments which are essential to the strength and security of the country. 

*“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that I ain enabled to inform you that through- 
out the whole of my West Indian possessions the period fixed by law for the 
final and complete emancipation of the negrocs has been anticipated by acts of 
the colonial legislature, and that the transition fromthe temporary system of 
| apprenticeship to entire freedom has taken place without any disturbance of 
public order and tranquillity. Any measures which may be necessary in order 
to give full effect to this great and beneficial change will, I have no doubt, re- 
ceive your careful attention 

“T have to acquaint you, with deep concern that the province of Lower Ca- 
nada has again been disturbed by insurrection, and that hostile incursions have 
been made into Upper Canada by certain lawless inhabitants of the United 
States of North America. These violations of the public peace have been 
promptly suppressed by the valor of my forces and loyalty of my Canadian 
subjects. The President of the United States has called upon the citizens of 
Union to abstain from proceedings incompatible with the friendly relations 
which subsist between Great Britain and the United States. 

“T have directed full information upon all these matters to be laid before you 
and I recommend the present state of these provinces to your serious consi- 
| deration. I rely upon you tosupport my firm determination to maintain the 
authority of my Crown, and J trust that your wisdom, will adopt such mea- 
sures as will secure to those parts of my empire the benefit of internal tranquil- 
lity, and the full advantages of their own great national resources. 

‘“‘T have observed with pain the persevering efforts which have been made in 
some parts of the country to excite my subjects to disobedience and resistance 
to the law, and to recommend dangerous and illegal practices. For the coun- 
teraction of all such designs I depend upon the efficacy of the law, which it 
will be my duty to enforce upon the good sense and right disposition of my peo- 
ple, upon their attachment to the principles of justice, and their abhorrence of 
violence and disorder. 

“T confidently commit all these great interests to your wisdom, and I 














What do you « xpect from them | imjlore Almighty God to assist and prosper your counsels.” 
—a ghost '—a spirit !—like that the prophet raised for the King of Israel !” 


Atter the delivery of this speech, the Earl of Lovelace moved the address to 
the Queen, which was, as usual, an echo of the speech. Lord Vernon, in se- 
conding the address, said thatthe naval service of the country had never been 
on so enlarged a scale ia time of peace as at present. Ho regretted to see a dimi- 
nution of the marine artillery and the coast blockade, but he could not but fee 


there was mischief in burning weeds; nor am I convinced that such was the | gratified at the prospects of peace that were before the country from the treaties 


occasion of your visit at this hourof the night to a lone woman’s chamber 
There may be natural charms more powerful than those you call supernatural 
pray you, father, leave this chamber. It is not seemly. Should you aga 


between it and foreign powers. It was to be hoped the corn law question would 
be settled atan early period, and that restrictions on that commodity of life 


n| would be removed 


resume, you leave the house. I had thought better of you. In future, will | In the House of Commons, on the same day, Mr. Villers gave notice that he 


, 


not be left alone at any tiine.’ 
The attack of Amine upon the reputation of the old priest was too severe 


should move, onthe 19th of February, that the Howse do receive evidence in | 


support of the prayer of the petitioners for a total repeal of all restrictions on 


Father Mathias immediately quitted the room, saying, as he went out, “ May j the importation of foreign corn. 


nous correspondence, commencing in 1825 and continuing to a very recent 
period, a portion may have been accidentally overlooked ; but it*is believed 
that nothing has taken place which would materially change the aspect of the 
| question as therein presented. Instead of sustaining the assumption of the 
British functionaries, that correspondence disproves the existence of any such 
agreement. It shows that the two governments have differed not only in re- 
gard to the main question of title to the territory in dispute, but with reference 
also to the right of jurisdiction, and the fact of the actual exercise of it in 
different portions thereof. Always aiming at an amicable adjustment of the dis- 
pute, both parties have entertained and repeatedly urged upon each otber a 
desire, that each should exercise its rights, whatever it considered them to be, 
in such a manner as to avoid collision, and allay, to the greatest practicable 
extent, the excitement likely to grow outof the controversy. It was in pursu- 
ance of such an understanding that Maine and Massachusetts, upon the re- 
monstrance of Great Britain, desisted from making sales of lands, and the 
| Ge neral Government from the construction of a projected military road in a 
portion of the territory of which they claimed to have enjoyed the exclusive 
possession ; and that Great Britain, on her part, in deference to a similar remon- 
strance from the United States, suspended the issue of license to cut timber in 
the territory in controversy, and also the survey and location of a railroad through 
a section of country over which she also claimed to have exercised exclusive 
jurisdiction 

The state of Maine had a right to arrest the depredations complained of ; it 
belonged to her to judge of tho exigency of the occasion calling for her inter- 
ference ; and it was presumed that had the Lieut.-Governor of New Brunswick 
been correctly advised of the nature of the proceedings of the State of Maine, 
he would not have regarded the transaction as requiring, on his part, any resort 
to force. Each party claiming a right to the territory, and hence to the ex- 
| clusive jurisdiction over it, it is manifest that, to prevent the destruction of the 
timber by trespassers, acting against the authority of both, and at the same 
time to avoid forcible collision between the contiguous Governments, during the 
pendency of negotiations concerning the title, resort must be had to the mutual 
exercise of jurisdiction in such extreme cases, or to an amicable aud temporary 
arrangements as to the limits within which it should be exercised by each 
j party. ‘The understanding supposed to exist between the United States and 
Great Britain has been found heretofore sufficient for that purpose, and I be- 
lieve will prove so hereafter, if the parties on the frontier, directly interested in 
the question, are respectively governed by a just spirit of conciliation and for- 
bearance. If it shall be found as there is now reason te apprehend, that there 
is in the modes of construing that understanding by the two Governments, a 
difference not to be reconciled, I shall not hesitate to propose to her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government a distinct arrangement for the temporary and mutual 
exercise of jurisdiction, by means of which similar difliculties may in future be 
prevented. 

But between an effort on the part of Maine to preserve the property in dis- 
pute from destruction by intruders, and a military occupation by that State of 
the territory, with a view to hold it by force, while the settlement in a subject 
of negotiation between the two Governments, there is an essential difference, 
as well in respect to the position of the State, as to the duties of the General 
Government. Ina letter addressed by the Secretary of State tothe Governor 
of Maine, on the first of March last, giving a detailed statement of the steps 
which had been taken by the Federal Government to bring the controversy toa 
termination, and designed to apprise the Governor of that State of the views of 
the Federal Executive, in respect to the future, it was stated, that while the 
obligations of the Federal Government to do all in its power to effect the set- 
tlement of the boundary question were fully recognised, it had, in the event of 
being unable to do so specifically, by mutual consent, no other means to ac- 
complish that object amicably, than by another arbitration, or by a commission 
with an umpire in the nature of an arbitration; and that in the event of all 
other measures failing, the President would feel it his duty to submit another 
proposition to the Government of Great Britain, to refer the decision of the 
question to a third power. These are still ray views upon the subject, and un- 
til this step shall have been taken, I cannot think it proper to invoke the atten- 
tion of Congress to other than am:cable means for the settlement of the con- 
| troversy, or to cause the military power of the Federal Government to be brought 
| in aid of the State of Maine, in any attempt to effect that object by a resort to 

force. 
| On the other hand, if the authorities of New Brunswick should attempt to 
enforce the claim of exclusive jurisdiction set up by them, by means of a muili- 
tary occupation on their part of the disputed territory, I shall feel myself bound 
to considar the contingency provided by the Constitution as having oceurred, on 











the happening of which a State has the right to call for the aid of the Federal 
| Government to repel invasion 
I have expressed to the British Minister near this Government a confident ex 
| 
' 


pectation that the agents of the State of Maine, who have been arrested under 
1 


} an obvious misapprenension of the object of their mission, will be promptly re 


1 } 
if ased; mG 
} 1 on ot 


tothe Governor of Maine that a similar course will be pursued 1 
| gard to the agents of } 


the Province of New Brunswic I have also recom 
| mended that any militia that have been broucg! 


it together by the State of Maine 
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from an apprehension of a collision with the Government or people of the Bri- 
tish Province, will be voluntarily and peaceably disbanded. 

I cannot allow myself to doubt that the results anticipated from these repre- 
sentations, will be seasonable realized. The parties more immediately interest- 
ed, cannot but perceive, that an appeal to arms, under existing circumstances, 
will not only prove fatal to their present interests, but would postpone, if not 
defeat, the attainment of the main objects which they have in view. The very 
incidents which have recently occurred, will necessarily awaken the Govern- 
ments to the importance of promptly adjusting a dispute by which it is now 
made manifest that the peace of the two nations is daily and immediately en- 
dangered. ‘This expectation is further warranted by the general forbearance 
which has hitherto characterised the conduct of the Government and people on 
both sides of the line. In the uniform patriotism of Maine, her attachment to 
the Union, her respect for the wishes of the people of her sister States, of 
whose interest in her welfare she cannot be unconscious, and in the solicitude 
felt by the country at large for the preservation of peace with our neighbours, we 
have a strong guarantee that she would not disregard the request that has been 
made to her. 

As, however, the session of Congress is about to terminate, and the agency 
of the Executive may become necessary during the recess, it is important that 
the attention of the Legislature should be drawn to the consideration of such 
measures as may be calculated to obviate the necessity of a call for an extra 
session. With that view, I have thought it my duty to lay the whole matter 
before you, and to invite such action thereon as you may think the occasion re- 
quires. M. VAN BUREN. 

Washington, 26th February, 1839. 


SECOND MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
Washington, Feb. 27, 1839. 

To the House of Representatives of U. States : 

I transmit to Congress copies of various other documents received from the 
Governor of Maine, relating to the dispute between that State and the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick, which formed the subject of my message of the 26th 
inst., and also a copy of amemorandum signed by the Secretary of State of 
the U. States and her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary near the United States, of the terms upon which it is believed 
ali collision can be avoided on the frontier, consistently with, and respecting the 
claims on either side. As the British Minister acts without specific authority 
from his Government, it will be observed that this memorandum has but the 
force of recommendation on the Provincial authorities and on the Government 
of the State. M. VAN BUREN. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her Majesty’s authorities consider it to have been understood and agreed 
upon by the two Governments that the territory in dispute between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, on the Northeastern frontier, should remain ex- 
clusively under British jurisdiction until the final settlement of the boundary 
question. 

The United States Government have not understood the above agreement in 
the same sense, but consider, on the contrary, that there has been no agreement 
whatever for the exercise, by Great Britain, of exclusive jurisdiction over the 
disputed territory, or any portion thereof, but a mutual understanding that, 
pending the negotiation, the jurisdiction then exercised by either party, over 
small portions of the territory in dispute, should not be enlarged, but be conti- 
nued merely for the preservation of local tranquillity and the public property, 
both forbearing as far as practicable to exert any authority, and, when any should 
be exercised by either, placing upon the conduct of each other the most favour- 
able construction. 

A complete understanding upon the question, thus placed at issue, of present 
jurisdiction, can only be arrived at by friendly discussion between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain ; and as it is confidently hoped 
that there will be an early settlement of the question, this subordinate difference 
can be of but little moment. 

In the mean time the Governor of the Province of New Brunswick and the 
Government of the State of Maine will act as follows: Her Majesty’s officers 
will not seck to expel by military force the armed party which has been sent by 
Maine into the district bordering on the Aroostook river ; but the Government 
of Maine will voluntarily, and without needless delay, withdraw beyond the 





bounds of the disputed territory any armed force now within them; and, if fu- 


ture necessity should arise for dispersing notorious trespassers, or protecting | decent self respect will ever forbid it, if there were not other considerations in 


public property from depredation by armed force, the operation shall be con- 
ducted by concert, jointly or separately, according to agreements between the 
Governments of Maine and New Brunswick. 
The civil officers in the service, respectively, of New Brunswick and Maine, 
who have been taken into custody by the opposite parties shall be released. 
Nothing in this memorandum shall be construed to fortify or to weaken in 
any respect whatever the claim of either party to the ultimate possession of the 
disputed territory. 
he Minigter Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty having ng specific 
authority to make any arrangement on the subject, the undersigned can only 
recommend, as they now earnestly do, to the Governments of New-Bruns- 
wick and Maine, to regulate their future proceedings according to the terms 
hereinbefore set forth, until the final settlement of the territorial dispute, or 
until the Governments of the United States and Great Britain shall come to 
some definite conclusion on the subordinate point npon which they are now at 
issue JOHN FORSYTH, Secretary of State 
of the United States of North America. 
H. S. FOX, H. B. M. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
Wasuinoton, Febrnary 27, 1839. 





The following communication is from Sir John Harvey to Gov. Fairfield : 
Government House, Frederickton, , 
New Brunswick, February 13,1839. 
Sir,—I have justheard with the utmost surprise and regret, that without the 
courtesy of any previous intimation whatever to this Government, an armed 


force from the state of Maine has entered the territory, the claim to which is in | 


dispute betwixt Great Britain and the United States, and which, it bas been 
argued betwixt the two Governments, shall remain in the exclusive possession 
and jurisdiction of England, until that claim be determined. 

It has been my duty on more than one occasion, to apprise the Executive Go- 
vernment of Maine that my instructions do not permit me to suffer any interfe- 
rence with that possession and jurisdiction, until the question of right shall have 
been finally decided, in discussion betwixt the two Governments 

With the knowledge of these instructions, thus explicitly made known,I cannot 
but repeat the expression of the deep regret which I feel, that instead of seeking 
their recal or modification, threugh the Presideatial Government, the State of 
Maine should thus have furced upon a subordinate officer, the alternative of either 
failing in his duty,by abstaining from the fulfilment of the commands of his Sover- 
eign, or, by acting up (o them, placing the two countries in a state of border colli- 
sion, 1f not the two nations ia immediate and active hostility. 

Such, nevertheless, is the position in which I find myself placed by this overt 
act on the part of the S:ate of Maine,one from which I do not hesitate in entreating 
your Excellency to relieve me, by ordering the immediate recall of a force whose 
presence within the precincts of the territory as claimed by England, it is con- 
trary to my instructionsio permit; and it is proper that I should acquaint your 
Excellency, that I have directed a strong force of her Majesty's troops to be in 
readiness to support her Majesty’s authority, and to protect her Majes'y’s sub- 
jects, in the disputed territory, in the event of this request not being immediately 
complied with. Witt regard toany other plea for these proceedings on the part 
of the State of Maine, connected with timber spoliations in thatterritory, I have 
to inform your Excellency, that [ have given directions for a boom to be placed 
across the mouth of the Aroostook, where the seizing officer, protected by a 
sufficient guard, will be able to prevent the passage of any timber into the St 
Johns in the spring, or to seize it and expose it to public saie, for the benefit of 
the “disputed territory fond.’ 

Similar precautions will be adopted in regard to any timber cut upon the upper 
St. Johns, or the tributary streams falling into it. 

Awaiting anxiously your Excellency’s reply to this communication, 

I have the honor to be Your Excellency’s Most obedient, humble servant, 


J. HARVEY. 





Sir John Harvey's Letter to Gov. Fairfield. 
Government Houss, Fredericton, N. B., Feb. 18, 1839. 

Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt by the hands of the Hon. 
Mr. Rogers, of your Excellency’s letter of the 15th inst. Mr. McIntire and 
the gentlemen with him, have been subjected to an examination before Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General of this Province, who has reported to me that the 
offence of which they stand charged is one rather against the laws of nations, 
and of treaties, than against those of this Province. ‘They 
be regarded as “‘ State offenders.” In this view their disposal rests exclu- 
sively with Her Majesty’s Government, to which I shall ac 


must accordingly 


ordingly report the 


case—in the mean time, I have had pleasure in directing that they shall 
immediately be allowed to return to the State of Maine, upon pledging their 
parole of honour to present themselves to the Government of this Province 
wheneve r He r M sjesty'’s de cision may be received, or when rt pure lito do 
The high respectability of their characters and situations, and my desire to a 
in all matters relating to t disputed lerritory in such a manner as may ev} 
the utmost forbearance consistent withthe fulfilment of my inst ons, have 
influenced me in my conduct towards these gC ntleme but ibis necessary 


4hat I should upon this occasion distinctly state to your Excellency, 








Che Alvion. 
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Ist, That if it be the desire of the State of Maine, that the friendly rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the United States, shonld not be disturbed, it 
is indespensable that the armed force from that State now understood to be 
within H 4 Territory in dispute, be immediately withdrawn, as otherwise I have 
no alternative but to take military occupation of that Territory, with a view to 
protect Her Majesty’s subjects, and to support the Civil Authorities in appre- 
hending ail persons claiming jurisdiction within it. 

2d. That itis my duty to require that all persons subjects of Her Majesty 
who may have been arrested in the commission of acts of trespass within the 
disputed territory, be given up to the tribunal of this Province, there to be 
proceeded against according to law. 

3d. That in the event of the remor which had just reached me, relative to the 
arrest, detention, or interruption of James McLauchlan, Esq., the Warden of 
the dispu'ed Territory being correct, that that officer be enlarged and the grounds 
of his detention explained. Mr. Rogers takes charge of this letter, of which a 
duplicate will be placed in the hands of the Hon. Mr. McIntire, with both of 
whom I have conversed, and communicated to them my view in regard to the 
actual position in which I shall be placed, and the measures which will be fore- 
ed upon me, if the several demands contained in that letter be not complied 
with— and I have reason to believe that Mr. McIntire leaves me fully impressed 
with the anxious desire which I feel to be spared the necessity of acting as the 
letter of my instructions would both warrant and prescribe. 

With regard to the trespassers upon the lands of the disputed territory, I beg 
to assure you that the extent to which those trespasses appear to have been 
carried, as brought to my knowledge by recent occurrences, will lead me to 
adopt without any delay the strongest and most effectual measures which may 
be in my power for putting a stop to and preventing the recurrence ef such 


trespasses. 
With high respect, I have the honour to be your Excellency’s ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN HARVEY. 
Major General, Lieut. Governor, &c. 
GOV. FAIRFIELD’S REPLY. 

Executive Department, 
Augusta, Feb. 19, 1839. 

His Excellency Sir Joan Harvey, Lt. Governor of New Brunswick : 

Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge your Excellency’s letter of the 18th 
inst. by express, and avail myself of the return of your messenger, R. English, 
Esq. to make a reply. 

You say, ‘‘I have just heard with the utmost surprise and regret, that with- 
out the courtesy of any previous intimation whatever to this Government, an 
armed force from the State of Maine has entered the territory, the claim to 
which is in dispute,” &c. 

In reply, I cannot but regret that your Excellency should have thought the 
use of such language suitable to be employed on this occasion If I am amena- 
ble to a charge of want of ‘‘ courtesy,” in any thing I have heretofore done, I 
will endeavour to manifest enough of that accomplishment, in this reply, not to 
bandy epithets with one, of whom I had formed so high an opinion as of your 
Excellency ; and I will only say, further, that while I have the honour to hold 
the place I now occupy, I trusta sense of duty to my State and her interests, 
will always predominate over a more biind regard to the artificial rules of eti- 
quette. I think, however, that your Excellency would not have used that 
term if you had considered for a moment, that the proceedings of our Land 
Agent were inexecution of a Resolve of the Legislature of this State, adopted 
in secret session, and that no notice of their proceedings could have been given, 
without an unqualified breach of faith and duty. 

In speaking of the disputed territory, your Excellency says ‘the claim to 
which is in dispute between Great Britain and the United States, and which it 
has been agreed betwixt the two General Governments, shall remain in the 
exclusive possession and jurisdiction of England, until that claim shall be deter- 
mined.” 

Now, Sir, I cannot hesitate to say that, in my opinion, your Excellency is 
labouring under an entire misapprehension in regard to the facts. No such 
agreement, I am persuaded has ever been made between the two Governments. 
1 have looked in vain for it among the numerous documents which have grown 
out of this question—and have never heard of any recognition of it, verbal or 
otherwise, on the part of the officers of the General Government. If, however, 
such an agreement exists, your Excellency can undoubtedly point it out. At 
allevents, such an agreement can never be recognised by this State. A 


the way. 

Your Excellency entreats me immediately to recall the force now upon the 
territory, and adds—‘“ It is proper that I should acquaint your Excellency that I 
have directed a strong military force of her Majesty’s troops to be in readiness 
to support her Majesty's authority and protect her Majesty’s subjects in the dis- 
puted territory, in the event of this request not being immediately complied 
with.” 

In reply, Ihave to say, that the territory bordering upon the Aroostook 
River has always been, as I regard the facts, in the possession and under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts and Maine—that more than thirty years ago Mas- 
sachusetts surveyed and granted large tracts of it, which have since been, in 
some way, possessed hy the grantees and those claiming under them—that the 
rest of it was surveyed by, and some of it divided, between Massachusetts 
and Maine soon after the latterbecame an independent State—that both States 
have been in the habit of granting permits to cut timber there without being 
molested from any quarter—that many persons have purchased these lands of 
Maine, and entered their actual occupation, and that, in various other ways, 
Maine has exercised a jurisdiction which, may fairly be regarded as exclusive, 
over this territory. Under these circumstances, information was received, 
that a body of armed men had gone into this territory and were cutting vest 
quanties of timber, defying the power of this State to prevent them. On these 
facts being communicated to the Legislature, the two branches immediately 
directed the Land Agent to take with him a sufficient force toarrest these de- 
predators, and to break up their enterprise. The party of the Land Agent is 
now on the territory, engaged in executing the trust with which he was charg- 
ed, and with my consent will never leave it, while the protection of the State 
from plunderers render it necessary for them to remain. If your excellency 
chooses to send an armed force to attempt their expulsion, I can only say that 
this State will endeavour to meet such an attempt as it will deserve 

I have no threats to make, or boasting to indulge—If Maine does her duty, as 
I trust in God she will, nothing that I could say in advance would add to the 
glory of her career. If she is recreant to her duty, and tamely submits to be 
expelled from her territory by a force that slie could successfully resist, noth- 
ing that I can say would tend to diminish the measure of her ignominy and dis- 
grace 

I have the honour to be, with high respect, Your excellency’s ob’t serv't. 

JOHN FAIRFIELD, Governor of Maine. 
“Married, on Tuesday evening, 26th inst., by the Rev. M. 1 aylor, and afterwards by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Power, Robert Berney, Esq.of Charleston, 8S. C to Miss Louise Cretee, 
of France. 








Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, — a 8i per cent prem. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY MARCH 2, 1839. 





By the Liverpool steamer which arrived on Monday, we received our regular 
files to the 5th ult 

The Queen opened Parliament in person, and Her Majesty’s speech will be 
found in another column ; its tone-and spirit had been generally anticipated by 
many of the London journals, consequently, it did not excite much comment. 
Its tenor isentirely pacific, and the acts of the sympathisers on the Canada 
border are passed over rather lightly ; a determination, however, is evinced to 
maintain the supremacy of England throughout the whole North American 
Colonies, a declaration that cannot fail to be in the highest degree gratifying to 
their loyal inhabitants. The treaties concluded with Austria and Turkey Her 
Majesty justly lauds, but she is silent on the subject of the Corn Laws: it is 
however understood that Lord John Russell, as we intimated last week, will 
forthwith bring in a bill on the subject. The Corn Law agitation has become so 
general, and public meetings in favor of an alteration or repeal are so numerous, 
that we cannot allow ourselves to believe the subject will be unacted upon 

Louis Philippe, finding it difficult to organize a ministry which could secure 
the support of the Chan.bers, has dissol v« d his Parliament, and a new election 
We sincerely hope that the result of the 


will shortly take place experiment 





= — 

The Boundary war has been the theme of conversation during the weck, 
and the hopes and fears of the lovers of peace have risen and sunk as the diur 
nal missives from the north and from the south have been favourable or the 
reverse. We have at length the satisfaction to announce, that an arrangement 
has been entered into at Washington, between her Majesty’s minister and Mr. 
Secretary Forsyth, which promises to put a stop to the hostile proceedings now 
in progress at the seat of danger. This arrangement is embodied in a memo- 
randum, and signed jointly by the two high functionaries just named, wherein 
it is stipulated that Sir John Harvey shall not seek to expel by force the militia 
of Maine froin the Aroostook ; and that the State of Maine shall without need- 
less delay withdraw her troops from the disputed territory. Should an armed 
force be deemed necessary hereafter to expel trespassers, the operations are to 
be conducted jointly by the governments of the Province of New Brunswick 
and the State of Maine. As however Mr. Fox has no authority to enter into 
this compact without the consent of his government, the arrangement is only mu 
tually recommended by the contracting parties. 'The recommendation we hope 
will be observed. 

In the previous columns will be found various official documents which this 
controversy has given birth to, and the intelligent reader will not fail to per- 
ceive that they exhibit a most extraordinary misunderstanding of the rights of 
the opposing authorities on the frontier. ‘The Governor of the Province of New 
Brunswick is under the full and settled conviction that the custody of the disputed 
territory is vested in Great Britain, there to remain until the question be finally 
settled. In pursuance of this belief, Sir John has called out the militia and 
collected troops from Halifax, St. John, &c., for the purpose of expelling by 
force, the troops of the Stateof Maine. Mr. Fox was under the same belief; 
so also the British Government, for Sir John Harvey distinctly says, that he 
acts under orders from his government. The President, however, as well as 
the public authorities of Maine, deny this right, and here the parties are at issue. 

It is not for us to say who is right and who is wrong in this important mis 
conception ; we can only say, it was our firm conviction that an understanding 
of this sort mutually existed between the two governments. We do not pre- 
tend that such a stipulation was guaranteed by treaty or convention, but by mutual 
understanding and assent. It is true that Sir Charles Vaughan agreed, that no 
new acts of sovereignty should be assumed, or any extention of jurisdiction re- 
sorted to; but then we supposed, and do suppose, that the jurisdiction of New 
Brunswick over the Aroostook has always existed, and consequently that the act 
of Sir John Harvey is no new assumption of power or jurisdiction. The appoint- 
ment of a Warden by the government of Great Britain, expressly to protect the 
timber of that river, with the knowledge certainly, if not the consent, of the Go- 
vernment of the United States—and the uninterrupted exercise of the functions 
of this Warden, until now, go to favour the supposition that his appointment 
was legal and proper, and not objected to. This Warden has been always ac- 
tive and zealous in this discharge of his duties, and has on many occasions res- 
cued the illegal booty from the trespassers ; this booty has been sold, and the 
the proceeds carried to a fund, where it remains in safe keeping for the party to 
whom the territory, from which the timber was purloined, shall be ultimately 
adjudged. ‘The upper part of the river St. John, the whole Madawaska settle- 
ment, and half of the entire territory in dispute, have never passed from Br 
tish jurisdiction at all; it is in many parts filled with inhabitants, who settled 
under British grants forty years ago, live under the uninterrupted sway of 
British laws, and call themselves British subjects. Baker was, some years 
since, tried at Fredericton for attempting to seduce these inhabitnts from their 
allegiance. We mention these facts to account for the prevailing belief that 
the territory in dispute, at all events the timbered part of the Aroostook, was 
in the occupation and custody of Great Britain. 

In reply to some remarks in the Washington Globe we would beg to state 
that we have not adopted our opinions from British authority only, for all that 
we have stated, or nearly so, is vouched for by a member of Congress, Mr 
Evans, who in his speech on the 8th of Feb. last, says— 

“ But, sir, I see, with profound regret, in the documents last communicated, 
evidence of a more startling character still, of a surrender of the territory to 
British possession and authority; evidence for the first time discussed, and 
which, I hazard little in saying, will be received in Maine with the liveliest sur- 
prise. Complaints of cutting timber, and other acts of ownership, have been 


on various occasions, made upon both sides; and especially, in one instance, 
the proceedings of a person assuming to be a British officer, were the subject 





| of remonstrance ; in explanation of which, the Lt. Governor of the Province, 


| there 





in a letter to the British Minister, dated Jan. 24, 1834. says : 

“Mr. McLauchlan was appointed to the wardenship of the country, with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the President ; and it is not conceived, therefore, 
that any fair ground of objection can be taken to his faithful performance of the 
duties of his office. But this Government never has admitted, and never can 
admit, the right of any agent from Maine or Massachusetts to exercise autho- 
rity within the conventional frontier of the Province, while its proper limits re- 
main a subject of negotiation.” 

This letter was communicated to the Secretary of State on 28th Feb. follow- 
ing, by Mr. Vaughan, who makes use of the same form of expression, “ the 
conventional frontier of the Province.” It does not appear that any exception 
was taken by our Government, to the fact as stated, nor to the form of expres- 
sion which was used.—It may therefore, be assumed as true that a warden had 
been appointed by a British authority, over the whole disputed territory, with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the President.” 

Mr. Webster made the following remarks in Congress on Wednesday : 

Mr. Webster made some allusion to a rumour which had just then reached 
the Senate, which he hoped would turn out to be groundless. There are two 
or three things in connection with this subject which he thought ought to be 
stated. One wasthat no reason had been given to Congress why the uegotia- 
tion had not been pressed, or not broken off. The Resolution which passed 
both branches of the Legislature last session, was almost unanimous in its bear- 
ing. Why then had not the matter been pressed toa conclusion? While 
nothing had been done by the Government, Maine had undertaken the thing 
herself! Were the people of Maine to be kept out of their territory 
for any indefinite period, to which they had just as clear a right as she 
had to any county in the State—-and now what was the issue? Why, 
that Maine must retrace her steps and the British government do the same, 
and the whole subject be left as it was ante bellum ‘This could not be satisfac 
tory to Maine, that had the clear and undoubted right to this valuable domain ; 
but he would not spend a thought about property, it was her high political right 
that he looked at. I think sid Mr. W. the matter must be settled! I was go 
ing to say—yes I will say il, that if there was a strong administration here, and 
a strong adininistration there, it could be settled in two hours. All that had to be 
done was to run the line as designated by the treaty of 83. About that 
was no difficulty. It was the duty of Government to have the line 
run and if it were left to him, he would have it done that very night. We had 
gone on negotiating, until it had become procrastination. It would be impossi- 
ble even for Indian tribes to get on with such boundaries. It was time the af- 
fair was settled. Although he deprecated collision, he did not wish to see 
Maine humbled or mortified. If the language of the gentleman had been bold 
the result would have been different. He could not help thinking there had 
been want on the part of the administration. He most devoutly prayed there 
might be no resort to arms; but in the present position of affairs he would sa 
if the matter were not settled by the 4th of July next, he would take the tern- 
tory and say to them “ Drive us fiom wif you can!” [Here there was loud 
clapping in the galleries owing to the war spirit that perv ides some of our peo- 
ple. The president of the Senate sent word that if the ndecorum was repeat- 
ed the galleries should be cleared. ] 

Mr. Calhoun rose and deprecated a war between this country and England 
as the greatest evil that could befall both natious as well as the civilized 
world. He thought the less that was said of an irritating character the better 
Here we had brought on the very eve of war, we could scarcely tell how. 
He thoaght the Executive had exhibited great judgment and great energy 
in the matter. ‘The thing was to get us out of the present difficulty, and then 
all might end well 


We think the difficulties on the border will now cease. 





, 2 , Sir John Harvey, 
will be propitious, for under all circumstances, we believe the peace of Europe s t of the U is 
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Hatest Kutelligeuce. 


e Torch-light agitators are more tranquil. P : 

pa Great Western sailed at one P.M., six hours after the arrival of the Li- 

erpool. ; 

- The condition of the navy was still discussed with great eagerness in the Lon- 
don papers. A semi-official statement had been published, showiug the number 
of frigates, ships of the line, &c., in commission, or in such a state as to be 
quickly brought into employment, if necessary ; and making out a very favora- 
ble case for England, as compared with France and Russia The particulars of 
this statement, on the other hand have heen vehemently attacked by the Times 
and other opposition journals, and by officers of the navy, all contending that 
“the wooden walls of old England” are wretchedly inefficient, and that either 
Russia or France, with their large and wellappuinted marine, might at any mo- 
ment sweep the coasts of England without opposition. 

A provincial paper says that Sir Robert Peel will support Lord John Russell 
in his advocacy of a modification of the corn-laws, : 

Letters received in this city state that the Oxford will sail from Liverpool on 
the 18th of March. : 

The city of Bath was thrown into consternetion on the 25th of January, by 
the tidings, which proved too true, that Mrs Tugwell, the wife of the senior part- 
ner in the Bath Bank, had killed herself and two of her children, in a moment 
of insanity. She was but 31 years of age, amiable, accomplished, and univer- 
sally beloved. The details are painfully interesting. 

The murderer of Lord Norbury had not yet been discovered. A number of 
persons had been arrested on suspicion, but they were al! discharged. 

A letter from Constantinople in the times of January 20, states that Mr 
M‘Neill, the British ambassador at the courtof Persia, had again found it ne- 
cessary to break off all communication with the government, and leave the capl- 
tal for the Turkish frontier. The Shah is said to have manifested a spirit of the 
bitterest hostility to England ; and a rupture between the two countries was re- 
garded as inevitable. Many of the British merchants were preparing to leave 
Persia, in the confident expectation of hostilities. It was reported that the sale 
of British merchandise had been prohibited. 

A memorial has been presented tothe Queen in Council, from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of St. John’s, Newfoundland, praying for the abolition of 
the House of Assembly, on the ground that its members are the nominees of the 
Catholic clergy. 

An iron steamboat, 145 feet long and 25 feet wide, was launched at Dambar- 
ton on the 22d of January. She is intended for South America, and is fitted up 
for passengers only, of whom shecan carry 1000. When lannched she drew 
only 18 inches water, and with her machinery and cargo is to draw but three 
feet. 

The Duchess -Countess of Sutherland died on the 28th of January, in the 
64th year of her age. She was Countess of Sutherland in her own right, her 
husband subsequently became Marquis of Stafford, and afterwards by creatien, 
Duke of Sutherland. 

On the same day died Sir William Beechy, the artist, aged 86. 

It is stated in one of the papers that Mr Serjeant Wilde, being applied to by 
the Canadian prisoners for his professional assistance, was prohibited from acting 
for them by the government. 

The publisher of the Times has been sentenced to a fine of £200, for the li- 
belon Sir John Conroy. 

Advance of the Army of the Indus.—Kuraul, Nov. 8.—This moming Major- 
Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, and the staff of the Ist division ; the brigade of 
Horse Artillery, under om Graham, C. B.; the 13th L. L., 16th and 
48th regs. (forming Col. Sale’s brigade) ; the 31st N. I., under Major Thom- 
son ; the brigade under Col. Roberts, consisting of the Eur. Reg., command- 
ed by Major Warren (Col. Orchard being F. Officer of the day), the 3d 
company of Sappers and Miners, and the 35th and 37th N. I., marched for 
Ferozepore. he 2lst N.I., under Col. Palmer, likewise marched to join 
the escort of the Governor-General. The 21st N. I., and the Horse Artillery 
proceeded by Umballah, as did the 3d Cavalry ; but the others march respec- 
tively by Khyatul and Pahaver, as previously arranged. 

Kurnaul, Nov. 9.—Major-Gen. Duncan marched yesterday morning with 
Brigadier Robert's brigade. The corps which marched this day were the 3d 
Buffs, the 2d, 5th, 42d, and 53d regiments of No. I. and a company of Sap- 
pers. They proceed by Pahavar and Khyatul, according to the divisions to 
which they re spectively belong. 

THE CANADIAN PRISONERS.—CASE POSTPONED. 
From the London Spectator of Feb. 2. 

The case of the Canadian prisoners was argued in the Court of Exchequer 
on Monday. The returns having been read and filed, Mr. Hill moved that they 
be quashed, and the prisoners discharged. His arguments, as well as those 
of Mer. Falconer and Mr. Roebuck, who also appeared for the prisoners, rested 
chiefly on the point that laws passed by the Legislature of Upper Canada had 
no force in England, and therefore that the prisoners could not be detained in 
England by virtue of a sentence passed in the province. They also insisted 
npon the want of proof that the prisoners had ever been convicted, or confess- 
ed their guilt ; there being only the evidence of Batchelor, the Liverpool Gao- 
ler, to those facts, of which he could have no personal knowledge. The Attor- 
ney-General, on the other hand, contended, that the Legislature of Upper 
Canada could legally pass a Jaw imposing transportation. ‘There could be no 
doubt of the fact that that Legislature was supreme, and had been made so by the 
Imperial Parliament. They had the power of imposing the punishment of death : 
and, as the greater power impliedthe less, they must have the power of impos- 
ing transportation. By the 14th George III. the whole body of criminal laws 
tenes to England were introduced into Canada. 

The proceedings were adjourned on Monday, till Tuesday. On that day, Sir 
Frederick Pollock followed Sir John Campbell ; and Mr. Wightman was about 
to speak on the same side, when Lord Abinger said, that it would be impossible 
to get through with the case this term, and that the further arguments must 
be postponed te next term. 

he Attorney-General hoped the Court would make some order with respect 

to the custody of the prisoners: Mr. Batchelor was heartily tired of them and 

the Sheriffs of London would not receive them again into Newgate. Lord Abin- 

er said, he would make no order—the Court had no authority in the matter. 

Mr Hill suggested the Fleet, and Sir John Campbell the Penitentiary, as a 

place of confinement. Finally, Sir John said, they must be sent to the Peni- 
tentiary, on the authority of Government. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has just put off further proceedings in this 
case, till the decision of the Court of Exchequer shall be ascertained ; so the 
entire question remains unsettled. 


The Roman Catholics are about to build a magnificent church in Manches- 
ter, that will bear comparison with some of the oldest and finest specimens of 
Catholic architecture in the kingdom The Reverend J. W. Minton, the es- 
teemed and much-respected minister of Darlington, and his brother, have given 
the very munificent sum of £2,000. towards the endowment of the church at 
present in course of erection at that place.—Times. ...-/ A rich load of lead 
and silver ore has been discovered on the Rodd estate at Christow.—Cornwall 
Gazette Castle Howard, the extensive demesne of the Earl of Carlisle, 
has suffered severely by the late hurricane ! and, althoughthe mansion has sus- 
tained little or no injury, it is said that £7,000 will not cover the damage done 
to the estate. 

Sir J. R. Carnac, the new Governor of Bombay, and suite, will embark on 
the 29th instant on board the Thomas Coutts, Indiamen, for the seat 
of his government. Lady Carnac and family accompany Sir James. .... 
Lord Wriothesly Russell has been appointed Dean of Exeter, in the room 
of L. E. L.’s uncle, the late Dr. Landon Admiral Fleming will, it is un- 
derstood, hoist his flag early in April, at Portsmouth, on board the Britannia 
ship of the line, in succession to Admiral Sir Philip Durham The storm 
which extended across almost the United Kingdom, blew over Hamburgh on 
the day following ; and was succeeded there on the next night by an immense 
tide in the Elbe that forced up the ice, and shipping both alike on the dry 
land and into high fields, . . . . A plan is said to be in agitation to establish tram- 
roads by the side of turnpike roads, capable of competing, for all ordinary 
rposes, with railroads, and at an infinitely smaller expense as well as risk. 
The plan is said, would be £1,350. permile. Thus, tramroads might have 
been made to Birmingham for £146,000., whilo the railroads has cost 
Freneh papers, received this morning, mention, that 
Marshal Soult had declined taking office, “Under existing circumstances ;” 
and the remodification of the Mole Cabinet was not considered impossible, as 
236 members of the Chamber of Deputies had declared their adhesion to him 
or in other words, to the King. Some of the Liberal journals are striving to 
create sympathy for the Belgians in the Army of the North ....Mr. O'Connell 
is evidently on unpleasant terms withthe Whigs. Even his friend Lord Nor- 
manby comes in for a share of attack. He declared at the Dublin dinner. that 
by leaving Lord Oxmantown in office, ‘“ Lord Normanby and the entire Cabi- 
wet” were guilty of Lord Oxmantswn’s offence— 

Packet-Ship Oxford.—This fine vessel, the hull of which, though it lay for 
a whole fortnight on the sands of Bootle Bay, did not sustain any damage, is 
pow in the graving dock refitting. She will not, however, be ready to resume 
her station until the 7th of March, when she will sail for New York. The 
packet ship North America will sail on Thursday next, in her place. We have 
already noticed the skill and courage which Capt Rathbone displayed during the 
hurricane in which his noble vessel was stranded. We have, therefore, very 
great pleasure in stating that the passengers by this vessel, from N. York, 


have 
presented to Capt. Rathbone a handsome vase as a mark of their esteem. 


& pe Albion. 


Meeting of the Chartist Delegates.—A meeting of the Chartist delegates 
was held yesterday at the British Coffeehouse, Cockspur-street. Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, Dr. Wade, Mr Hetherington, Mr. Lovett, Mr. O’Brien, and others 
were also present. Dr. Wade implored the divine blessing on the objects of the 
Chartists. Mr. Baillie, of Ayrshire, was calledto the chair. Among the peti- 
tions brought to town by the delegates those from the following places bore the 
greatest numbers of signatures :—Birmingham, 95,600 odd ; Fifesbire, 45,000 ; 
Glasgow, 80,000 : Newcastle, 35,000; portions of the West Riding of York, 
52,000 ; different portions of Lancashire, 20,000 ; Oldham, 13,000 ; Ayrshire, 
13,000 and Ashton-under-Line, 1,0030.—[ Evening Paper. ] 

France.—The ministry had not been re-organized, and in consequence of the 
crisis the King had prorogued the Chambers, and dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies. The new elections were to be held on the 3d of March. 


M. Dupin had interviews with the King, previous to the prorogation, on the 
subject of forming a xew ministry, but they appear to have resulted in nothing. 

It is now declared that Count Molé and his colleagues will remain in office, 
their resignations not having been accepted by the King. 

Belgium and Holland.—No events had yet taken place, resulting from the 
accession of France to the agreement of the protocolling powers. The news was 
received in Brussels with considerable excitement, and in theChamber there 
was talk of War, &c. but France was pushing forward large bodies of troops 
to the frontier, and the general opinion was that the treaty would be fulfilled, 
without a cessation of peace. 

Madrid.—Madrid letiers of the 23rd have arrived, with those of our corres- 
pondent at head-quarters, dated the 18th, from Haro. It is asymptom of some 
grace to see the Carlists defend themselves in their official print, even with the 
most glaring falsehood, from the charge of having commenced the wholesale 
masaacres. Argument however, would be idle on the subject. The fact is too 
well known, too evident, and too incontrovertible, that Cabrera began the bloody 
work by the massacre of the prisoners whom he took atthe battle of Marella, 
where Pardinas was was slain. We feel confident that massacres of prisoners 
and unoffending persons will now cease. But that result will have been gained 
by the firmness of Espartero and Van Halen, and not by the twaddling of such 
poetaster-politicians as Martinez de la Rosa. 

War Office, Feb. 1.—6th Regt. of Drag.Gds.: Lt. R.F. Lord Gifford, from 
the 7th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. v. Grogan, who exchs.—2d Regt. of Drags. : 
H. M. Campbell, gent., to be Cor., by pur, v. J. Campbell, prom.—5th Regt. 
of Ft.,: H. W. De la Poer Beresford, gent., to be 2d Lt., by pur., v. Locke, 
who ret.—7th Ft.: Lt. G. Grogan, from the 6th Drag. Gds., to be Lt., v. 
Lord Gifford, who exchs.—19th Ft.: Lt. R. Crosby, from the h.-p. of the 3d 
W. I. Regt., to be Lt., v. Travers, app. Paymaster; Ens. H. Calley, to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Crosby, who ret.; J. Phillipps, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Cal- 
ley.— 21st. Ft.: Lt. A. Blair, to be Capt, by ag v. Bayly, who rets.; 2d Lt. 
G. Deare, to be Ist. Lt. bv pur. v. Blair; C. G. Brabazon, gent., to by 2d. Lt. 
by pur. v. Deare. —29th I't.—Serjeant-Maj K. Murchison, to be Ens. without 
pur. v. Donaldson, who res. 48th Ft—Ens H. W. Tobin, from the 77th Regt 
of Ft. to be Lt. without pur. vy. Stubbs, dec.—57th F't. : Ens E. Stanley to be 
Lt. without pur. v. Westwood dec. ; H. Steele, gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. 
Stanley. —50th Ft.—Capt W. Graham, from ihe h.-p. Unatt. to be Captain, 
vice. W. H. Sampson, who exchgs. receiving the diff. Lt. A. J. L. Peebles, 
to be Adjutant, v. Mockler, who res. the Adj. only. 60th Ft.: J. T. Richardson, 
M.D. to be Asst.-Sur. v. Leigh, who res.—76th Ft.: Lt. C. Winter, to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Grubbe, prom.; Ens. A. Rutherfoord, tobe Lt. by pur. v. Win- 
ter; H. H. Lacy, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Rutherfoord—77th Ft.: Lt. M. 
H. Nepean, from the 41st Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. v. Sutherland, prom.; Gent. 
Cad., A. Aitken, from the RI. Mil. Cl. to be Ens. without pur. vy. Tobin. prom. 
in the 48th Regt. of Ft.—83d Ft.: Ens. D. Campbell to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Egerton, who rets.; J. T. Downman, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Campbell. 
—86th Ft.: Capi. H. S. Stephens, from the h.-p. Unat. to be oF v. A. L. 
Macloed, who exchs. rec. the diff.—92 Ft.-Ens. E. E. Haines to be Lt. by pur. 
vy. Wemyss, wno rets.; W. Dalzell, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Haines. 

Brevet—Capt. H. S. Stephens, of the 86th Regt. of Ft., to be Major in the 
Army ; Capt. W. Graham, of the 59th Regt. of Ft., to be Major in the Army ; 
Capt. C. Stoddart, upon the h.-p. ofthe Royal Staff Corps (serving in Persia), 
to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum—The Ensign who is reported in the Gazette of the I8th of Jan. 
last to have retired from the 55th Ft., and in a memorandum in the Gazette of 
the 25ih of the same month to have retired from the 85thFt., was Innes, of the 
55th Regt. of Ft., and not Jones. 


ec — 
UPPER CANADA. 
Government Hovse, 14th February, 1839. 
His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, has directed it to be notified that 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to Summon to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the following Gentlhmen, viz :— 
Robert B. Sullivan, Esquire, of the Home District ; 
Jolin Willson, Esquire, of the District of Gore ; 
Robert C. Wilkins, Esquire, of the District of Prince Edward ; 
Adam Ferguson, Esquire, of the District of Gore ; 
John MacDonald, Esquire, of the Johnstown District ; 
Thomas Radcliffe, Esquire, of the London District ; 
Alexander Fraser, Esquire, of the Eastern District ; 
Robert Neilson, Esquire, of the District of Gore ; 
John Simcoe Macauley, Esquire, of the Home District ; 
Henry Graham, Esquire, of the District of Bathurst ; 
John MacGillivray, Esquire, of the Eastern District ; 
By Command. Joun Macavtay. 
Government House, 14th February, 1839. 
His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, has directed it to be notified that 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of and confirm the follow- 
ing Appointments, viz :— 
The Hon. John Macaulay, to be Inspector General of Public Provincial Accounts. 
The Hon. Richard A. Tucker, to be Provincial Secretary and Registrar. 
The Hon. Robert B. Sullivan, to be Surveyor General of Lands. 
John Joseph, Esquire, to be Clerk of the Legislative Council. 
By Command. Joun Macautay. 
The late Mr. Hamilton of Hawkesbury Mills, Upper Canada.—Among the 
many loyal and valued individuals whose lives have fallen a sacrifice directly or 
indirectly in the defence of Upper Canada against the unprovoked and atrocious 
invasions of its soil by a ruthless set of unprincipled Americans, it is believed 
that the lamented gentleman above named is one of the most extensively de- 
plored, and whose death has inflicted the heaviest blow on the community in 
which he lived. Mr. Hamilton was a native of the County of Meath in Ireland, 
where he was born on the 13th of April, 1781. He emigrated to Canada at an 
early age ; and after a long sojourn at Quebec, where he was extensively en- 
gaged in business for several years, he retired from that city, and took up his 
permanent residence on his extensive property in Hawkesbury in the year 1811; 
and has, with a few slight intervals, remained there ever since ; his talents and 
acquirements became early known to the Government ; and on the formation of 
the District of Ottawa in the year 1816, he was appointed to the Judgeship of 
the District Court, an office which he continued to discharge with exemplary 
integrity and correctness during the rest of his life. He was also for many years 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, and contributed greatly by his energy and 
strict enforcement of the laws to create and maintain the high degree of social 
order and quietness for which the Ottawa District has been so long favourably 
conspicuous. He held also several other honourable and confidential situations 
under the government, the duties of which he invariably fulfilled with distin- 
guished fidelity and judgment.—Montreal Herald 
[As Lieut.-Col. of Militia he was much exposed to the severity of the wea- 
ther during the late invasions, from the efforts of which he never recovered, and 
lost his most valuable life in the cause of loyalty and his country. 


He expired 
on the 7th inst. and was interred with military honors. } 





PANISH GUITAR.—Instructions on this splendid instrument, lucidly illustrated, are 
are given by Mr. F T. Stravinski, 142 Fulton Street. Terms moderate. (m.2-1t*] 


OMPANION.—A yonng lady respectably connected, wishes for a situation as com- 

panion toalady. Salary not so much an object as a comfortable home, no objection 

to travel or go South, Unexceptionable references will be given and required. Address 
8. D. at the office of this paper. {m?2-1t*) 








UPPER CANADA. 
In Chancery. 

Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her 

Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1839, 

Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, 
an 
James Thomas Tomlins and another, Defendants. 
Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchings being of counsel for the 
above named Piaintiff, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe United States of America: It is or- 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the Registrar 
of this Court, and notice thereof to be served on Mr, John Bristowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the selicitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff’s Bill of co n- 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the sai 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And thereof the said Bill 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the said 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper pu 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of “* The Albion.’’ 
And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in 
succession during the said four months. 
Entd. W. H, 

John Bristowe, Sol. for Pl 

Toronto. 


i Plaintiffs solicitor, 
in default 


ished 


WILLIAM HEPBURN. 


tevistrar. 
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March 2, 


ARLY CEDO NULLI PEAS.—The subscriber offers to his customers a new, very 
dwarf, and Productive Pea, called the Cedo Nulli, which will be found on trial to be 
the best early Pea in use—are ready for the table by the 26th May. Should be planted 
the moment the frost is out of the ground. Price 5u cts per quart. Alsoa variety of early 
Cabbages, Caulifiower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Frame Radish, Melongenao, Egg Plant, Squash, 
Pepper, Tomato, &c. suitable for hot beds the present and ensuing months. 
London Split Peas for soup, Embden Grotts, Oat Meal, Bird Seed of every sort, fine 
Canary song birds, female do, breeding cares, &c, 
Feb 23 3t GEORGE C, THORBURN, 11 John st. 


IANO FORTES & CLASSIVAL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn respectfully acquaint the 
musical world that they have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes (chosen 
by Mr. Hoin personally in Boston), which they warrant to be equal, both in quality o 
tone and workmanship, to any that are manufactured. Any instrument purchased o 
them will be exchanged within 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective.— 
Piano fortes tuned, repaired, and nee. A large selection of new and classica 
music, by the most eminent authors, viz: Herz, Hunten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu 
Cramer, Kaikbrenner, Horn &c. &c. 
411 Broadway, Dec. 15th, 1838. 
BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 

ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 


will be principally conducted) he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find hima 
skilful and scientific master of the profession, Dec2s-3m. 


HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.— Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 


JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 
Nov 17-t# 141 Chesnut Street. 





a (Dec15-tf-eow-} 








THE HUMAN EYE. 
D* ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sughtest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1 

ONDON SPLIT PEAS FOR SOUP—75 bushels, landed this day from ship Montreal 

in prime order. It is unnecessary to enter into any details of the excellent quality 

of these Peas, either for soup or pease puddings—if boiled, without any previous soak- 

ing, insoft (rain preferable) water, they will in less than two hours be reducedto a 

gravy ; it may be observed by the way, to prevent too much saltness, that parboiling the 

corned pork is a great improvement. Price 18 cents per quart or 62} cents the half peck 
—to hotels by the bushel on moderate terms. 

Also, first quality white Beans for Baking, 12} cents per. qt. 

Also, Shakers’ Parched Corn ; Pulverised Thyme ; Sage and other culinary Herbs in 
bottles ; Bird Seed, of every sort ; Oat Meal and Embden Grotts, &c. &c 

IL? Store open from 6AM. to9 PM. Parcels sent to “ of the city. 

GEO. C. THORBURN 

(Feb.9-3t) 4l John street. 





New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 
23d March. 
18th May, 
6th July, 


From New York. 
20th April, 
13th June. 
Ist August, 
24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 

Pares to Bristol, including wines, &c_—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 


apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?2. } 








TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of 
sailing of the above ~ are appointed as follows :— 
rom Liverpool, From New York, 
—— -— 9th March. 
Fare thirty-five guineas ($163 33) in the aft, andthirty guineas [$140] in t he fore cabin 
including wines and all stores. 
An experienced surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 
(Feb.19.] ABM, BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
} New York on the lst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 





y ani 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre en the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the*ailing of these 

packets, the subsC riers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |\Days of Sailing from Havre. 

or 

J. Castoff, 16, March 8, June 24, 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
D. Lines, a * ‘ 8,May 1, “ 16, 
J. Rockett, Dec. 8, # » 1, 
J.A.Wotten,| “ 16, i a OP 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|) * 24, A ; - 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, Jan. 8, 2 » + » Oct. I, 
Francois Ist, one oe i. co? a y 8, 1 _— 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, ” 16, Sept. 8, “* ) . & 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. oa | ° Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.“ June 8, ‘“ 9% », « © 
Albany, J.Johnston, jr. ** i, * %& 





Louis Philippe, 
Sully, 
Burgundy, 
Rhone, 


Nov. 
“oe 








24 
8, 
16, : 
4, Oct. 8, “ 16, 
_ These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegayt accommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, ine 


8, Aug. 


clading wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 

New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses se. 

tually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
fork. London, 
W H. Sebor, 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
8. B. Griffing, > ~— mM = Be * oy F » 
T. Britton, . » _** 20,.March 7, July 17, Nov. 7, 
Champlin, : i * & *  &. 
F. H. Hebard, » 10, * a oa 
D. Chadwick, 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7. 
E. E. Morgan, ae a. 
R. Sturges, > R ’ 7, : 
J.M.Chadwick, 20 , rs .7 
| H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. . ee: 4 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, “49 «40, 10, 97) « 97’ on 

Westminster, |G. Moore, | 20, 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any ‘description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wii! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless reguiar Bille of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No.19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: . 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 


Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
‘ Liverpool. 


York. 
7 Aug. 25, Dec.25. April 25 
Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
“ 7, “ 7, 
13, “. 13, 
tm © W, 
25. 





St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Quebec, 
Wellington, 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 
President, 
Ontario, 





“ 0 “ 








Sh akspeare, | Cornell, 

St. Andrew, Thompson, 

Orpheus, Bailey, y 

Roscius, Collins, q . 25 “ 

Cambridge, I. Bursley, 

Independence, | E. Nye, 

Virginian, I. Harris, 

Oxford, J. Rathbone, 

Siddons, | Britton, 

North America, | Hoxie, 

Roscoe, J. C. Delano, 

Sheffield, F. P. Allen, 

Europe, A. C. Marshall, 

Sheridan, Depeyster, 

Columbus, Cropper, 

Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, 

United States, | B. B.teeterege, 

South America, | Barstow, 

Garrick, | N. B, Palmer, Am, .” & 

England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 19, “ 19%, 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 

Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E.K. COLLINS & ©o., New York. 











WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool. 





